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1.  Introduction 


The  DARPA  funded  DEFCN  project  at  USC's  Information  Sciences  Institute  has  developed  an 
access  control  framework  that  is  sensitive  to  network  threat  conditions.  Project  members 
developed  the  Generic  Authorization  and  Access  control  Application  Programming  Interface 
(GAA-API),  a  middle-ware  API  for  generic  authorization  and  access-control,  and  have 
integrated  this  framework  with  intrusion  detection  and  response  systems.  Access  policies 
evaluated  by  the  GAA-API  can  be  conditioned  upon  network  threat  conditions  communicated 
by  intrusion  detection  systems,  and  they  also  adapt  to  changes  in  information  sharing  policies 
prompted  by  the  formation  of  dynamic  coalitions.  The  GAA-API  allows  the  generation  of  audit 
records  at  the  control  points  in  applications.  The  level  of  detail  of  the  audit  records  generated  is 
dependent  upon  the  network  threat  condition  and  on  the  authentication  characteristics  of  a 
request. 

Some  security  countermeasures  are  too  costly  to  apply  all  the  time.  A  system's  security  and 
access  control  mechanisms  must  adapt  to  varying  threat  conditions  in  order  to  adequately 
respond  to  attacks  while  imposing  minimal  hindrance  to  legitimate  users.  For  example,  when  a 
threat  is  detected,  servers  should  modify  logging  behavior  to  record  additional  detail  and 
forward  the  detail  to  a  central  server  for  analysis.  In  addition,  one  might  want  to  adapt  policies 
in  a  crisis  situation  to  allow  greater  sharing  of  data,  but  in  a  controlled  manner.  This  way, 
coalition  members  from  different  agencies  or  governments  can  share  data  more  readily,  once  a 
coalition  is  formed,  without  having  to  "turn  off"  security  as  might  otherwise  happen  if  sharing 
was  needed  and  turning  off  security  was  the  only  way  to  allow  it.  Other  countermeasures,  like 
market-based  methods  for  resource  allocation,  should  be  enabled  when  needed  to  thwart  denial 
of  service  attacks  but  disabled  during  normal  operation. 

Higher  level  software  must  adapt  its  behavior  in  response  to  a  perceived  threat  in  order  to 
enable  fine-grained  response  to  an  attack  scenario,  while  ensuring  that  responses  are 
comprehensive  enough  to  protect  against  attacks  that  originate  from  multiple  points.  This 
support  must  be  placed  in  servers,  at  the  application  level,  because  often  only  the  servers 
themselves  have  knowledge  of  the  operations  that  are  requested  or  of  the  objects  to  be 
manipulated  by  the  request.  ISI's  research  focused  on  the  application  level  response  to  attacks, 
and  provided  a  mechanism  through  which  application  responses  were  coordinated  on  a 
system-wide  basis. 

For  a  system-wide  response  to  occur  across  servers,  the  servers  must  implement  an  access 
control  system  that  can  adapt  to  threat  conditions.  Because  this  kind  of  adaptation  is  not  of 
particular  concern  to  application  developers,  who  are  rightfully  more  concerned  with  the 
routine  operation  of  their  servers,  these  features  were  embedded  within  an  access  control 
system  that  provided  benefit  to  the  application  developer. 

The  technical  part  of  this  report  is  structured  as  follows.  The  introduction  provided  a  high-level 
overview  of  the  goals  and  accomplishment  of  the  DEFCN  effort.  Section  2  describes  the 
products  and  development  activities  that  were  performed  under  the  project.  Section  3  describes 
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the  activities  of  the  effort  by  quarter.  Brief  reports  of  the  meetings  and  conferences  attended  are 
included  chronologically  in  section  4. 

Greater  details  regarding  the  results  of  the  DEFCN  effort  are  found  in  the  publications  that  are 
listed  in  sections  5  and  6  and  appear  in  their  entirety  in  the  appendix.  In  particular,  the  paper 
"Dynamic  Authorization  and  Intrusion  Response  in  Distributed  Systems,"  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  3rd  DARPA  Information  Survivability  Conference  and  Exposition,  provides  a  good 
overview  of  the  results  of  the  DEFCN  effort. 

Section  7  lists  the  personel  associated  with  the  project  and  degrees  awarded  to  students  whose 
work  was  funded  under  the  DEFCN  effort. 


2.  Product  and  Development  Activities 

Greater  detail  about  the  development  activities  described  in  this  section  may  be  found  in  section 

3,  and  in  the  papers  listed  in  sections  5  and  6,  with  copies  of  the  papers  in  appendix  A.  The 
latest  code  distributions  resulting  from  the  DEFCN  effort  may  be  dowloaded  from: 

http:/ / gost.isi.edu/ projects/ defcn/  or  http:/ / defcn.sysproject.info 

The  software  developed  and  extended  by  the  Global  Operating  Systems  Technologies  (GOST) 
project  includes  the  following: 

2.1.  GAA-API  (Generic  Authorization  &  Access-control  Application  Programming  Interface) 

Applications  invoke  GAA-API  functions  to  check  authorization  against  an  authorization  model. 
The  API  functions  obtain  policies  from  local  files,  distributed  authorization  servers,  and  from 
credentials  provided  by  the  user.  The  functions  combine  local  and  distributed  authorization 
information  under  a  single  API  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  application  and  applicable 
policies,  and  request  credentials  if  necessary. 

A  module  is  provided  to  support  a  simple  policy  language  called  Extended  Access  Control  Lists 
(EACL)  that  is  designed  to  describe  user-level  authorization  policy.  The  GAA-API  provides  a 
general-purpose  execution  environment  in  which  EACLs  are  evaluated.  EACL  is  one  of  the 
possible  policy  languages  supported  by  the  GAA-API.  The  underlying  architecture  of  the  GAA- 
API  allows  different  policy  languages  to  co-exist  in  one  execution  environment. 


2.2.  GAA-API  integrated  Apache  web  server 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  with  Apache  web  server  versions  1.3  and  2.0.4.  Integration  with 
the  GAA-API  provided  the  following  additional  capabilities  beyond  those  provided  by  the 
Apache  without  GAA-API  integration: 
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1.  Flexible,  adaptive  and  fine  grained  access  control  -  Apache  supports  only  limited 
identity  and  host  based  policies  that  deny/  allow  access  to  protected  resources.  The 
policies  supported  by  the  GAA-API  allow  security  administrators  to  control  not  only 
which  users  or  groups  and  from  which  locations  are  allowed  access,  but  also  support 
other  conditions,  including  time,  location,  system  load,  and  system  threat  level. 
Furthermore,  the  GAA- Apache  supports  adaptive  security  policies,  which  respond  to 
attacks  by  modifying  security  measures  automatically.  For  example,  policies  can  be 
specified  that  enable  restricting  access  to  local  users  only  or  requesting  extra  credentials. 

2.  Fine  grained  audit  and  notification  capabilities  -  Besides  making  decisions  of  whether 
a  request  is  accepted  or  rejected,  the  GAA-API  libraries  provide  routines  that  can 
execute  certain  actions,  such  as  logging  information,  notifying  the  administrator,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  GAA-API  supports  fine-tuning  of  the  notification  and  audit  services 
that  helps  to  increase  the  quality  and  reduce  the  volume  of  generated  data  and  alerts. 

3.  Application  level  intrusion/misuse  detection  and  response  capability  -  Apache  access 
control  mechanisms  were  not  designed  to  aid  the  detection  of  threats  or  to  adjust  their 
behavior  based  on  perceived  threat  conditions.  The  GAA-Apache  supports  for  policies 
that  assist  in  detecting  and  responding  to  application  level  intrusions  and  adapt  to 
perceived  system  threat  conditions.  For  example,  the  system  can  reject  or  modify  the 
requests  that  violate  security  policy  (e.g.,  request  encapsulates  dangerous  characters). 

4.  Flexible  policy  composition  framework  that  relates  separately  defined  policies  -  The 

GAA-Apache  supports  system  wide  and  local  policies.  The  composed  policy  is 
constructed  by  merging  the  system  wide  and  local  policies.  This  separation  of  policies 
allows  for  flexible  and  efficient  policy  management  and  also  enables  coordination  of 
policy  across  multiple  applications. 


2.3.  GAA-API  integrated  SSH  (Secure  Shell  server) 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  with  the  SSH  server.  The  GAA-API  reads  policy  information 
from  the  target  users  ".ssh"  directory  and  applies  those  policies  to  determine  whether  remote 
login  is  allowed  to  a  particular  account.  The  changes  made  to  integrate  the  GAA-API  with 
SSH  has  been  included  in  the  GAA  reference  implementation  illustrative  application  on  how  to 
use  the  GAA-API  from  an  application. 


2.4.  GAA-API  integrated  IPSec  (FreeSWAN) 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  with  the  FreeS/WAN  IPsec  version  1.91.  Integration  with  the 
GAA-API  provided  the  following  additional  capabilities  beyond  those  provided  by  the  IPsec 
without  GAA-API  integration: 
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•  replaced  hard  coded  parameter  selection  for  the  Security  Association  (SA)  negotiation 
with  fine-grained  controls  over  the  parameters; 

•  added  time  and  location  based  controls; 

•  added  connection  duration  controls. 

It  also  enables  the  GAA-IPsec  to  support  dynamic  policies  that  adapt  to  current  system  threat 
condition.  For  example,  policies  can  be  specified  to: 

•  require  stronger  authentication  and/ or  encryption  methods  (SA  parameters)  when  system 
is  under  attack; 

•  deny  connections  to  less  trusted  IP  addresses; 

•  control  the  number  and  duration  of  the  IPsec  connection  when  the  system  is  under 
ongoing  or  suspected  DoS  attack. 


2.5.  GAA-API  integrated  SOCKS5  (proxy  server) 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  with  the  Socks5  version  l.Orll  Integration  with  the  GAA-API 
provided  the  following  additional  capability  beyond  the  one  provided  by  the  application 
without  GAA-API  integration:  checking  for  source  and  destination  IP  addresses  and  other 
conditions  such  as  time,  system  threat  level,  secondary  proxy  IP  adddress,  content  of  URL,  and 
authentication  information.  The  GAA-API  can  also  inspect  the  request  frequency  to  limit  the 
consumption  of  each  user  and  protect  the  system  from  potential  DoS  attacks.  In  addition,  the 
GAA-API  can  also  be  used  to  perform  dynamic  logging,  notification,  and  the  coodination 
between  other  applications  such  as  firewall.  These  changes  enable  coordination  of  policy  with 
other  applications.  It  also  enables  the  SOCKS  5  to  support  dynamic  policies  that  adapt  to 
system  threat  level.  For  example,  policies  can  be  specified  to  disable  or  block  outgoing  traffic  as 
the  system  threat  level  escalates. 


2.6.  Trust  Builder  integrated  GAA-API 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  with  the  TrustBuilder  system.  The  GAA-API  neither  supports 
trust  negotiation  nor  protection  of  sensitive  policies.  The  TrustBuilder  regulates  when  and  how 
sensitive  information  is  disclosed  to  other  parties;  however,  the  system  lacks  fine-grained 
adaptive  policies.  This  combination  extends  the  capabilities  of  each  system.  In  particular,  the 
GAA-API /TrustBuilder  integration  allows  us  to  do  the  following: 

•  detect  and  thwart  certain  attacks  on  electronic  business  transactions  (e.g.,  some  types  of 
DoS  and  sensitive  information  leaks); 
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•  support  cost  effective  trust  negotiation,  such  that  TrustBuilder  is  invoked  only  when 
negotiation  is  required  by  access  control  policies; 

•  dynamically  adapt  information  disclosure  and  resource  access  policies  according 
suspicion  level  and  general  system  threat  level. 


3.  Publications  in  Technical  Journals 

•  "Integrated  Access  Control  and  Intrusion  Detection  for  Web  Servers"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman,  Dongho  Kim  and  Li  Zhou.  IEEE  Transactions  on  Parallel  and 
Distributed  Systems,  Vol.  14,  No.  9,  September  2003. 


4.  Papers  Presented  at  Meetings,  Conferences,  Seminars,  etc. 

•  "Integrated  Access  Control  and  Intrusion  Detection  for  Web  Servers,"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman,  Dongho  Kim  and  Li  Zhou.  In  Proceedings  of  the  23rd  International 
Conference  on  Distributed  Computing  Systems  (ICDCS  2003),  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
May  2003. 

•  "Dynamic  Authorization  and  Intrusion  Response  in  Distributed  Systems,"  Tatyana 
Ryutov,  Clifford  Neuman,  and  Dongho  Kim.  In  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  DARPA 
Information  Survivability  Conference  and  Exposition  (DISCEX  III),  Washington,  D.C. 
April  22-24,  2003. 

•  "The  Specification  and  Enforcement  of  Advanced  Security  Policies,"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman.  In  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Policies  for  Distributed  Systems 
and  Networks  (POLICY  2002),  June  5-7,  2002,  in  Monterey,  California. 

•  "The  Set  and  Function  Approach  to  Modeling  Authorization  in  Distributed  Systems," 
Tatyana  Ryutov,  Clifford  Neuman.  In  Proceedings  of  the  Workshop  on  Mathematical 
Methods  and  Models  and  Architecture  for  Computer  Networks  Security,  May  2001,  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

•  "Representation  and  Evaluation  of  Security  Policies  for  Distributed  System  Services," 
Tatyana  Ryutov,  Clifford  Neuman.  In  Proceedings  of  the  DARPA  Information 
Survivability  Conference  &  Exposition,  January  2000.  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina. 
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5.  Personnel 


•  B.  Clifford  Neuman  -  Senior  Research  Scientist  and  Associate  Division  Director 

•  Ho  Suk  Chung  -  Graduate  Research  Assistant 

•  Dongho  Kim  -  Computer  Scientist 

Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science,  University  of  Southern  California,  2001 
Thesis:  Reconstructing  Interconnections  on  Disconnected  Mobile  Hosts 


•  Tatyana  Ryutov  -  Computer  Scientist 

Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science,  University  of  Southern  California, 
August  2002 

Thesis:  Control-driven  Authorization  Model  for  Distributed 
System  Services 

•  Li  Zhou  -  Graduate  Research  Assistant 

•  Arnold  Diaz  -  Project  Support 


6.  New  Discoveries,  inventions,  or  patent  disclosures 

No  patents  were  filed  for  as  the  result  of  the  research  in  the  DEFCN  effort.  In  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  the  important  ideas  resulting  from  this  research,  results  were 
published  and  such  prior  publication  precludes  the  patenting  of  such  results. 
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APPENDIX 

Publications  and  Papers  Presented  at  Meetings  and  Conferences 


For  more  information  on  the  results  of  the  DEFCN  effort,  refer  to  the  publications  listed  below. 
Note  that  the  paper  entitled  "Dynamic  Authorization  and  Intrusion  Response  in  Distributed 
Systems,"  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  DARPA  Information  Survivability  Conference  and 
Exposition,  provides  a  good  overview.  Publications  in  their  entirety  will  follow  this  page. 

•  "Integrated  Access  Control  and  Intrusion  Detection  for  Web  Servers"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman,  Dongho  Kim  and  Li  Zhou.  IEEE  Transactions  on  Parallel  and 
Distributed  Systems,  Vol.  14,  No.  9,  September  2003. 

•  "Integrated  Access  Control  and  Intrusion  Detection  for  Web  Servers,"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman,  Dongho  Kim  and  Li  Zhou.  In  Proceedings  of  the  23rd  International 
Conference  on  Distributed  Computing  Systems  (ICDCS  2003),  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
May  2003. 

•  "Dynamic  Authorization  and  Intrusion  Response  in  Distributed  Systems,"  Tatyana 
Ryutov,  Clifford  Neuman,  and  Dongho  Kim.  In  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  DARPA 
Information  Survivability  Conference  and  Exposition  (DISCEX  III),  Washington,  D.C. 
April  22-24,  2003. 

•  "The  Specification  and  Enforcement  of  Advanced  Security  Policies,"  Tatyana  Ryutov, 
Clifford  Neuman.  In  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Policies  for  Distributed  Systems 
and  Networks  (POLICY  2002),  June  5-7,  2002,  in  Monterey,  California. 

•  "The  Set  and  Function  Approach  to  Modeling  Authorization  in  Distributed  Systems," 
Tatyana  Ryutov,  Clifford  Neuman.  In  Proceedings  of  the  Workshop  on  Mathematical 
Methods  and  Models  and  Architecture  for  Computer  Networks  Security,  May  2001,  St. 
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Intrusion  Detection  for  Web  Servers 
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Abstract — Current  intrusion  detection  systems  work  in  isolation  from  access  control  for  the  application  the  systems  aim  to  protect.  The 
lack  of  coordination  and  interoperation  between  these  components  prevents  detecting  and  responding  to  ongoing  attacks  in  real-time 
before  they  cause  damage.  To  address  this,  we  apply  dynamic  authorization  techniques  to  support  fine-grained  access  control  and 
application  level  intrusion  detection  and  response  capabilities.  This  paper  describes  our  experience  with  integration  of  the  Generic 
Authorization  and  Access  Control  API  (GAA-API)  to  provide  dynamic  intrusion  detection  and  response  for  the  Apache  Web  server.  The 
GAA-API  is  a  generic  interface  which  may  be  used  to  enable  such  dynamic  authorization  and  intrusion  response  capabilities  for  many 
applications. 

Index  Terms — Access  control,  authorization,  security  policy,  intrusion  detection,  Apache  Web  server. 
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1  Introduction  and  Motivation 

eb  servers  continue  to  be  attractive  targets  for  attackers 
seeking  to  steal  or  destroy  data,  deny  user  access,  or 
embarrass  organizations  by  changing  Web  site  contents.  The 
Web  servers  are  an  easy  target  for  outside  intruders  because 
the  servers  must  be  publicly  available  around  the  clock.  In 
order  to  penetrate  their  targets,  attackers  may  exploit  well- 
known  service  vulnerabilities.  A  Web  server  can  be  subverted 
through  vulnerable  CGI  scripts,  which  may  be  exploited  by 
metacharacters  or  buffer  overflow  attacks.  These  vulnerabil¬ 
ities  may  be  related  to  the  default  installation  of  the  server,  or 
may  be  introduced  by  careless  writing  of  custom  scripts. 

Web  servers  are  also  popular  targets  for  Denial  of  Service 
(DoS)  attacks.  An  attacker  sends  a  stream  of  connection 
requests  to  a  server  in  an  attempt  to  crash  or  slow  down  the 
service.  Launching  a  DoS  attack  against  a  Web  server  can  be 
accomplished  in  many  ways,  including  ill-formed  HTTP 
requests  (e.g.,  a  large  number  of  HTTP  headers).  As  the  server 
tries  to  process  such  requests,  it  slows  down  and  becomes 
unable  to  process  other  requests.  In  addition,  Web  servers 
exhibit  susceptibility  to  password  guessing  attacks. 

To  address  these  risks,  Web  servers  require  increased 
security  protection.  Effective  system  security  starts  with 
security  policies  that  are  supported  by  an  access  control 
mechanism.  The  access  control  policy  to  be  enforced  should 
depend  on  the  current  state  of  the  system  (e.g.,  time  of  day, 
system  load,  or  system  threat  level).  More  restrictive 
organizational  policies  may  be  enforced  after  hours  when 
the  system  is  busy  or  if  suspicious  activity  has  been 
detected. 

Unfortunately,  many  Web  servers  (e.g.,  Apache  and  IIS) 
support  only  limited  identity  and  host-based  policies  that 
deny/allow  access  to  protected  resources.  The  policies  are 
checked  only  when  an  access  request  is  received  to 
determine  whether  the  request  should  be  permitted  or 
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forbidden.  These  policies  do  not  support  observing  and 
reporting  suspicious  activity  (e.g.,  embedding  hexadecimal 
characters  in  a  query)  and  modifying  system  protection  as  a 
result. 

Thus,  the  security  policies  must  not  only  specify 
legitimate  user  privileges,  but  also  aid  in  the  detection  of 
threats  and  adapt  their  behavior  based  on  perceived  system 
threat  conditions.  Even  a  single  instance  of  a  request  for  a 
vulnerable  CGI  script  or  malformed  request  should  be 
reported  immediately  and  countermeasures  should  be 
applied.  Such  countermeasures  may  include: 

•  generating  audit  records; 

•  notifying  network  servers  that  are  monitoring 
security  relevant  events  in  the  system; 

•  tightening  local  policies  (e.g.,  restricting  access  to 
local  users  only  or  requesting  extra  credentials);  and 

•  modifying  overall  system  protection.  Examples 
include  terminating  the  session,  logging  the  user 
off  the  system,  disabling  local  account  or  blocking 
connections  from  particular  parts  of  the  network, 
or  stopping  selected  services  (e.g.,  disable  ssh 
connections). 

These  actions  would  be  followed  by  an  alert  to  the 
security  administrator,  who  can  then  assess  the  situation 
and  take  the  appropriate  corrective  actions.  This  step  is 
important  since  an  automated  response  to  attacks  can  be 
used  by  an  intruder  in  order  to  stage  a  DoS  attack  (the 
intruder  could  have  impersonated  a  host  or  a  user). 

Traditional  access  control  mechanisms  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  detection  of  threats  or  to  adjust  their 
behavior  based  on  perceived  threat  conditions.  Common 
countermeasures  to  Web  server  threats  depend  on  separate 
components  like  firewalls,  Intrusion  Detection  Systems 
(IDSs),  and  code  integrity  checkers.  While  these  compo¬ 
nents  are  useful  in  detecting  some  kinds  of  attacks,  they  do 
not  fully  address  a  Web  server's  security  needs.  For 
example,  firewalls  can  deny  access  to  unauthorized  net¬ 
work  connections;  however,  they  cannot  stop  attacks 
coming  in  via  authorized  ports.  In  the  general  case,  IDSs 
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provide  only  incomplete  coverage,  leaving  sophisticated 
attacks  undetected.  Other  disadvantages  include  a  large 
number  of  false  positives  and  the  inability  to  preemptively 
respond  to  attacks.  Integrity  checkers  can  detect  unauthor¬ 
ized  changes  to  files  on  a  Web  site,  but  only  after  the 
damage  has  been  done. 

Motivated  by  the  multitude  of  Web  server  vulnerabilities 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  server  protection,  we  propose 
an  integrated  approach  to  Web  server  security — the  Generic 
Authorization  and  Access-control  API  (GAA-API)  that 
supports  fine-grained  access  control  and  application  level 
intrusion  detection  and  response. 

The  API  evaluates  HTTP  requests  and  determines 
whether  the  requests  are  allowed  and  if  they  represent  a 
threat  according  to  a  policy.  Our  approach  differs  from 
other  work  done  in  this  area  by  supporting  access  control 
policies  extended  with  the  capability  to  identify  intrusions 
and  respond  to  the  intrusions  in  real-time.  The  policy 
enforcement  takes  three  phases: 

1.  Before  the  requested  operation  (e.g.,  display  an 
HTML  file  or  run  a  CGI  program)  starts — to  decide 
whether  this  operation  is  authorized. 

2.  During  the  execution  of  the  authorized  operation — to 
detect  malicious  behavior  in  real-time  (e.g.,  a  process 
consumes  excessive  system  resources). 

3.  After  the  operation  is  completed — to  activate  post 
execution  actions,  such  as  logging  and  notification 
whether  the  operation  succeeds  or  fails  (e.g.,  alerting 
that  a  particular  critical  file  was  written  can  trigger  a 
process  to  check  the  contents  of  the  file). 

By  being  integrated  with  the  Web  server  and  having  the 
ability  to  control  the  three  processing  steps  of  the  requested 
operation,  the  GAA-API  can  respond  to  suspected  intrusion 
in  real-time  before  it  causes  damage,  whether  it  is  site 
defacement,  data  theft,  or  a  DoS  attack. 

A  Web  server  has  to  be  modified  in  order  to  utilize  the 
GAA-API.  However,  once  the  relatively  easy  integration  is 
completed,  it  becomes  possible  to  handle  access  control 
decisions  and  application  level  intrusion  detection  simulta¬ 
neously.  Furthermore,  since  the  GAA-API  is  a  generic  tool, 
it  can  be  used  by  a  number  of  different  applications  with  no 
modifications  to  the  API  code.  In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  the 
Web  server.  However,  the  API  can  provide  enhanced 
security  for  applications  with  different  security  require¬ 
ments.  We  have  integrated  the  GAA-API  with  the  Apache 
Web  server,  SOCKS5,  sshd,  and  FreeS/WAN  IPsec  for 
Linux. 

2  Policy  Representation 

The  Extended  Access  Control  List  (EACL)  is  a  simple 
language  that  we  implemented  to  describe  security  policies 
that  govern  access  to  protected  resources  and  identify 
threats  that  may  occur  within  application  and  specify 
intrusion  response  actions  [5].  An  EACL  is  associated  with 
an  object  to  be  protected.  It  specifies  positive  and  negative 
access  rights  with  an  optional  set  of  associated  conditions 
that  describe  the  context  in  which  each  access  right  is 
granted  or  denied. 

An  EACL  describes  more  than  one  set  of  disjoint  policies. 
The  policy  evaluation  mechanism  is  extended  with  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  system  state.  The  implementation 


is  based  on  conditions  that  provide  support  for  monitoring 
and  updating  internal  system  structures  and  their  runtime 
behaviors. 

A  condition  may  either  explicitly  list  the  value  of  a 
constraint  or  specify  where  the  value  can  be  obtained  at 
runtime.  The  latter  allows  for  adaptive  constraint  specifica¬ 
tion  since  allowable  times,  locations,  and  thresholds  can 
change  in  the  event  of  possible  security  attacks.  The  value  of 
condition  can  be  supplied  by  other  services,  e.g.,  an  IDS.  All 
conditions  are  classified  as: 

•  Preconditions  specify  what  must  be  true  in  order  to 
grant  the  request  (e.g.,  access  identity,  time,  location, 
and  system  threat  level). 

•  Request-result  conditions  must  be  activated 
whether  the  authorization  request  is  granted  or 
whether  the  request  is  denied  (e.g.,  audit,  notifica¬ 
tion,  and  threshold). 

•  Midconditions  specify  what  must  be  true  during  the 
execution  of  the  requested  operation  (e.g.,  a  CPU 
usage  threshold  that  must  hold  during  the  operation 
execution). 

•  Postconditions  are  used  to  activate  post  execution 
actions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether  the 
operation  succeeds  or  fails. 

A  condition  block  defines  a  conjunction  of  a  totally 
ordered  set  of  conditions.  Conditions  are  evaluated  in  the 
order  they  appear  within  a  condition  block.  An  EACL  entry 
consists  of  a  positive  or  negative  access  right  and  four 
optional  condition  blocks:  a  set  of  preconditions,  a  set  of 
request-result  conditions,  a  set  of  midconditions,  and  a  set 
of  postconditions.  An  EACL  consists  of  an  ordered  set  of 
disjunctive  EACL  entries.  An  EACL  representation  sup¬ 
ports  disjunction  and  conjunction  of  conditions  to  activate 
different  control  modes.  A  transition  between  the  disjoint 
EACL  entries  is  regulated  automatically  by  reading  the 
system  state  (e.g.,  time  of  day  or  the  system  threat  level). 

In  the  current  framework,  the  evaluation  of  entries  within 
an  EACL  and  evaluation  of  conditions  within  an  EACL  entry 
is  totally  ordered.  Evaluation  of  an  EACL  starts  from  the  first 
to  the  last  in  the  list  of  EACL  entries.  The  resolution  of 
inconsistent  authorizations  is  based  on  ordering.  The  entries 
which  have  already  been  examined  take  precedence  over  new 
entries.  The  order  has  to  be  assessed  before  EACL  evaluation 
starts.  Determining  the  evaluation  order  is  currently  done  by 
a  policy  officer.  We  recognize  that  the  function  of  defining  the 
order  of  EACL  entries  and  conditions  within  an  entry  can  be 
best  served  by  an  automated  tool  to  ensure  policy  correctness 
and  consistency  and  to  ease  the  policy  specification  burden 
on  the  policy  officer.  We  plan  to  design  and  implement  such 
tool  in  the  future.  The  GAA-API  provides  a  general-purpose 
execution  environment  in  which  EACLs  are  evaluated. 

2.1  Policy  Composition 

Policy  composition  is  a  process  of  relating  separately 
specified  policies.  Our  framework  supports  system-wide 
and  local  policies.  This  separation  is  useful  for  efficient 
policy  management.  Instead  of  repeating  policies  that  apply 
to  all  applications  in  individual  application  policies,  we 
define  these  policies  as  a  separate  system-wide  policy  that  is 
applied  globally  and  is  consulted  on  all  the  accesses  to  all 
applications.  Local  policies  allow  users  and  applications  to 
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Fig.  1 .  Generic  Intrusion  Detection  and  response. 

define  their  own  policy  in  addition  to  the  global  one.  The 
composed  policy  is  constructed  by  merging  the  system- 
wide  and  local  policies.  First,  system-wide  policies  are 
retrieved  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  policies. 
Then,  the  local  policies  are  retrieved  and  added  to  the  list. 
Thus,  system-wide  policies  implicitly  have  higher  priority 
than  the  local  policies. 

A  system-wide  policy  specifies  a  composition  mode  that 
describes  how  local  policies  are  to  be  composed  with  the 
system-wide  policy.  The  framework  supports  three  compo¬ 
sition  modes: 

•  Expand.  A  system-wide  policy  broadens  the  access 
rights  beyond  those  granted  by  local  policies.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  disjunction  of  the  rights.  The  access  is 
allowed  if  either  the  system-wide  or  the  local  policy 
allows  the  access.  This  is  useful  to  ensure  that  a 
request  permitted  by  the  system-wide  policy  cannot 
fail  due  to  access  rejection  at  the  local  level. 

•  Narrow.  A  system-wide  policy  narrows  the  access 
rights  so  that  objects  cannot  be  accessed  under 
particular  conditions  regardless  of  the  local  policies. 
The  policy  that  controls  access  to  an  object  may  have 
mandatory  and  discretionary  components.  Generally, 
mandatory  policy  is  set  by  the  domain  administrator, 
while  discretionary  policy  is  set  by  individuals  or 
applications.  The  mandatory  policies  must  always 
hold.  The  discretionary  policies  must  be  satisfied  in 
addition  to  the  mandatory  policies.  Thus,  the  resulting 
policy  represents  the  conjunction  of  the  mandatory 
and  discretionary  policies. 

•  Stop.  If  a  system-wide  policy  exists,  that  policy  is 
applied  and  local  policies  are  ignored.  An  adminis¬ 
trator  may  require  complete  overriding  of  the  local 
policies  with  the  system-wide  policies.  This  is  useful 
in  order  to  react  quickly  to  an  attack.  One  might  use 
the  stop  mode  to  shut  down  certain  component 


systems.  This  is  also  useful  when  the  administrator 
wants  to,  for  example,  allow  access  to  a  document 
only  to  himself.  If  he  specifies  a  policy  using  the 
expand  mode,  then  additional  access  can  be  granted 
at  the  local  level.  If  he  uses  narrow  mode,  the  local 
policies  could  add  additional  restrictions  that  can 
deny  the  access. 

To  evaluate  several  separately  specified  local  (or  system- 
wide)  policies,  we  take  a  conjunction  of  the  policies. 

3  Generic  Application  Level  Intrusion 
Detection  Framework 

The  system  detects  intrusions  by  comparing  access  request 
patterns  against  the  security  policies  and  taking  some 
actions  if  the  request  is  judged  to  be  suspicious.  Because  this 
applies  to  any  application,  this  portion  of  the  system  can  be 
fairly  generic  and  used  for  a  number  of  applications. 
However,  the  database  of  known  intrusion  scenarios,  attack 
patterns,  and  responses  should  be  customized  for  different 
applications.  The  customization  is  done  through  specifica¬ 
tion  of  policies  expressed  in  EACL  format.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
high-level  view  of  our  framework. 

The  access  control  module  mediates  access  requests 
generated  by  applications  and  forwarded  to  the  GAA-API 
for  approval.  The  detector  examines  access  requests  and 
determines  the  presence  of  an  attack  based  on  the  policies. 
If  the  detector  determines  the  request  to  be  suspicious,  the 
countermeasure  handler  will  take  the  corrective  actions  to 
prevent  malicious  actions  from  being  executed.  The 
Security  Database  provides  information  collected  from 
various  sources  including:  user  activity,  misuse  signatures 
and  intrusion  scenarios,  application  audit  records,  etc.  The 
Security  policy  (EACL)  contains: 

•  Positive  and  negative  authorizations  checked  by  the 
access  control  module. 
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•  The  information  to  be  analyzed  by  the  detector  (e.g., 
database  of  attacks,  user  activity  profiles,  parameters 
of  an  access  request  and  information  obtained  from 
monitoring  the  execution  of  the  requested  operation, 
and  a  status  (success  or  failure)  of  the  completed 
operation). 

•  Actions  to  be  performed  by  the  countermeasure 
handler  for  incident  response — the  system  may  deny 
requested  access,  affect  execution  of  the  requested 
operation  (e.g.,  suspend  or  kill  a  process),  generate 
alarms  and  audit  records,  update  firewall  rules,  and 
so  on. 

4  GAA-API  and  IDS  Interactions 

The  data  extracted  from  an  application  at  the  access  control 
time  can  be  supplemented  with  data  from  a  network  and 
host-based  IDSs  to  detect  attacks  not  visible  at  the 
application  level  and  reduce  the  false  alarm  rate.  The 
current  GAA-API  interaction  with  IDS  is  limited  to 
determining  the  current  system  threat  profile  and  adapting 
the  security  policy  to  respond  to  changing  security 
requirements.  Our  next  task  is  to  support  closer  interaction 
between  the  GAA-API  and  different  IDSs. 

4.1  “GAA-API  to  IDS”  Interactions 

Here  are  the  kinds  of  information  that  the  GAA-API  can 
report  to  an  IDS: 

1.  Ill-formed  access  requests.  Because  the  GAA-API 
processes  access  control  requests  by  applications,  the 
API  can  apply  application-level  knowledge  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  request  is  properly  formed.  Ill- 
formed  access  requests  may  signal  an  attack.  For 
example,  consider  an  application  that  issues  queries  to 
a  database.  It  is  assumed  that  the  application  makes 
bug-free  database  queries.  If  there  are  errors  in  the 
access  request,  it  may  indicate  that  someone  has 
compromised  the  application  server  and  is  perform¬ 
ing  ad  hoc  queries  against  the  database. 

2.  Accesses  requests  with  abnormal  parameters.  The 
API  can  report  accesses  requests  with  parameters 
that  violate  site  policy  or  are  abnormally  large. 

3.  Denied  access.  The  API  can  report  even  a  single 
instance  of  access  denial  to  sensitive  system  objects. 
The  API  can  report  attempts  to  access  nonexistent 
hosts  on  a  network,  which  could  indicate  network 
scanning  or  mapping  activity  and  attempts  to  use 
critical  commands. 

4.  Exceeding  thresholds.  Examples  of  types  of  events 
that  can  be  controlled  by  the  threshold  detectors  and 
reported  by  the  GAA-API  include  the  number  of 
failed  login  attempts  within  a  given  period  of  time. 

5.  Incidents.  The  GAA-API  can  report  detected  appli¬ 
cation-level  attacks. 

6.  Suspicious  application  behavior.  The  API  can 
report  unusual  application  behavior  such  as  read 
only  application  creating  files. 

7.  Legitimate  activity.  The  GAA-API  can  communicate 
access  request  information  to  IDS.  This  information 
can  be  used  to  derive  profiles  that  describe  the 
typical  behavior  of  users  working  with  different 


applications.  An  automatically  developed  profile  can 
be  created  by  an  IDS  module  that  collects  and 
processes  the  information  about  granted  access 
rights  over  time  and  forms  a  statistically  valid 
sample  of  user  behavior  that  can  be  used  for 
anomaly  detection. 

4.2  “IDS  to  GAA-API”  Interactions 

The  GAA-API  can  request  a  network-based  IDS  to  report, 
for  example,  indications  of  address  spoofing.  This  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  used  in  addition  to  the  application-level  attack 
signatures  to  further  reduce  the  false  positive  rate  and  avoid 
DoS  attacks.  This  is  particularly  important  for  applying 
proactive  countermeasures,  such  as  updating  firewall  rules 
and  dropping  connections. 

The  API  can  request  information  for  adjusting  policies, 
such  as  values  for  thresholds,  times,  and  locations.  When 
implementing  a  threshold  detector,  the  obvious  difficulty  is 
choosing  the  threshold  number  and  a  time  interval  of  the 
analysis  for  a  particular  event.  The  values  may  depend  on 
many  factors  and  can  be  determined  by  a  host-based  IDS 
and  communicated  to  the  GAA-API. 

5  GAA-Apache  Integration 
5.1  Apache  Access  Control 

Apache's  access  control  system  [6]  provides  a  method  for 
Web  masters  to  allow  or  deny  access  to  certain  URL  paths, 
files,  or  directories.  Access  can  be  controlled  by  requiring 
username  and  password  information  or  by  restricting  the 
originating  IP  address  of  the  client  request. 

Access  control  is  usually  confined  to  specific  directories 
of  the  document  tree.  When  processing  client's  request  to 
access  a  document,  Apache  looks  for  an  access  control  file 
called  .htaccess  in  every  directory  of  the  path  to  the 
document. 

Here  is  a  sample  .htaccess  file: 

Order  Deny,  Allow 
Deny  from  All 

Allow  from  10.0.0.0/255.0.0.0 
AuthType  Basic 

AuthUserFile  /usr/local/apaclie2/.htpasswd-isi-staf f 
Require  valid-user 
Satisfy  All 

The  “Allow  from  10.0.0.0/255.0.0.0"  allows 
connections  only  from  hosts  within  the  specified  IP  range. 
All  other  hosts  will  get  a  "Permission  Denied"  message.  The 
"Require  valid-user"  requires  that  the  user  enter  a 
username  and  password.  These  username/password  pairs 
are  stored  in  a  separate  file  specified  by  the  AuthUserFile 
directive. 

After  receiving  an  access  request,  the  Apache  core 
modules  call  the  check_dir_access  function  in  mod_access  or 
the  authenticate_basic_user,  check_user_access  routines  in  mod_ 
auth  to  check  access  control  policies.  A  structured  parameter 
request _rec  is  provided  to  the  routines,  containing  information 
about  the  request.  Finally,  every  routine  returns  the  decision 
to  the  core  modules.  Three  output  values  are  defined: 
HTTP_OK — the  request  is  granted;  HTTP_DECLINED — the 
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Fig.  2.  GAA-Apache  integration. 

request  is  rejected;  and  HTTP_AUTHREQUIRED — user 
authentication  is  required  to  make  further  decision. 

5.2  Adding  GAA-API  to  Enhance  the  Access  Control 
of  the  Apache  Server 

The  preexisting  version  of  Apache  does  not  support  flexible 
fine-grained  policies  that  can  control  not  only  which  users 
or  groups  and  from  which  locations  are  allowed  access,  but 
also  support  other  conditions,  including  time,  system  load, 
or  system  treat  level.  Within  the  Apache  configuration  file, 
the  directive  Satisfy  All  specifies  that  both  of  the 
constraints  on  IP  address  and  user  authentication  should 
be  satisfied  to  authorize  an  access  request.  Satisfy  Any 
means  that  the  request  will  be  granted  if  either  of  the  two 
constraints  is  met.  However,  these  directives  cannot  express 
a  policy  with  logical  relations  among  three  or  more 
constraints.  With  our  integration  of  the  GAA-API,  these 
limitations  are  eliminated.  Here  are  the  major  advantages  of 
the  GAA-Apache  integration: 

•  The  GAA-API  standard  libraries  provide  routines 
that  evaluate  conditions  on  time,  location,  token¬ 
matching,  etc.  They  can  be  used  to  check  the  access 
control  parameters  for  Apache.  For  instance,  server, 
client,  and  proxy  IP  address  can  be  evaluated  by  the 
location  routine.  Client  request  time,  creation  time, 
and  last  modified  time  of  requested  resource  can  be 
evaluated  by  the  time  routine.  Protocol  version 
number  and  browser  type  can  be  evaluated  by  the 
token-matching  routine. 

•  Besides  making  decisions  of  whether  a  request  is 
accepted  or  rejected,  the  GAA-API  libraries  provide 
routines  that  can  execute  certain  actions,  such  as 
logging  information,  notifying  the  administrator,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  routines  can  be  activated  whether 
the  request  succeeds  or  fails  (when  defined  as 
request-result  conditions)  or  whether  the  requested 
operation  succeeds  or  fails  (when  defined  as  post¬ 
conditions).  Thus,  the  GAA-API  supports  fine- 
tuning  of  the  notification  and  audit  services. 


•  The  GAA-API  is  structured  to  support  the  addition 
of  modules  for  evaluation  of  new  conditions.  Web 
masters  can  write  their  own  routines  to  evaluate 
conditions  or  execute  actions  and  register  them  with 
the  GAA-API.  Moreover,  the  routines  can  be  loaded 
dynamically  so  that  one  does  not  need  to  recompile 
the  whole  Apache  package  to  add  new  routines. 

•  The  semantics  of  EACL  format  supported  by  the 
GAA-API  can  represent  all  logical  combinations  of 
security  constraints. 

•  The  GAA-API  supports  adaptive  security  policies, 
which  detect  security  breaches  and  respond  to  attacks 
by  modifying  security  measures  automatically. 

5.3  GAA-Apache  Access  Control 

The  GAA-API  is  integrated  into  Apache  by  modifying  the 
check_dir_access  function.  The  "glue"  code  extracts  the 
information  about  requests  from  the  Apache  core  modules, 
initializes  the  GAA-API,  calls  the  API  functions  to  evaluate 
policies  and,  finally,  returns  access  control  decision  and 
status  values  to  the  modules.  The  GAA-Apache  integration 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  GAA-API  makes  use  of  system-wide  and  local 
configuration  and  policy  files.  The  configuration  files  list 
routines  and  parameters  for  evaluating  conditions  specified 
in  the  policy  files.  The  system-wide  policy  applies  to  all 
applications  in  the  system.  The  local  policy  file  describes 
security  requirements  of  Apache.  The  GAA-API  returns 
three  status  values  (gaa_yes/gaa_no/gaa_maybe)  to  de¬ 
scribe  policy  enforcement  process: 

1.  Authorization  status  Sa  indicates  whether  the 
request  is  authorized  (GAA_YES),  not  authorized 
(GAA_NO),  or  uncertain  (GAA_MAYBE). 

2.  Midcondition  enforcement  status  Sm  indicates  the 
evaluation  status  of  the  midconditions. 

3.  Postcondition  enforcement  status  Sp  indicates  the 
evaluation  status  of  the  postconditions. 
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The  status  values  are  obtained  during  the  evaluation  of 
conditions  in  the  relevant  EACL  entries:  GAA_YES — all 
conditions  are  met;  gaa_no — at  least  one  of  the  conditions 
fails;  gaa_maybe — none  of  the  conditions  fail,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  condition  that  is  left  unevaluated  because  the 
corresponding  condition  evaluation  function  is  not  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  API.  Here  are  the  three  policy  evaluation 
phases: 

1.  Initialization  phase.  When  the  server  daemon  of 
Apache  starts,  the  GAA-API  is  initialized  by  calling 
gaajnitialze  and  gaa_nezv_sc  to  extract  and  register 
condition  evaluation  and  policy  retrieval  routines 
from  the  system  and  local  configuration  files,  fetch 
the  system  policy  file,  and  generate  internal  struc¬ 
tures  for  later  use. 

2.  The  access  control  phase  starts  with  receiving  a 
request  to  access  an  object  (e.g.,  HTML  file). 

a.  The  gaa_get_object_policy_info  function  is  called 
to  obtain  the  security  policies  associated  with 
the  requested  object.  The  function  reads  the 
system-wide  policy  file,  converts  it  to  the 
internal  EACL  representation,  and  places  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  list  of  EACLs.  Next,  the 
function  retrieves  and  translates  the  local  policy 
file  and  adds  it  to  the  list.  The  system  and  local 
policies  are  composed  as  described  in  Section  2. 

b.  The  request  is  converted  into  a  list  of  requested 
rights.  The  context  information  (e.g.,  system 
configuration,  server  status,  client  status,  and 
the  details  of  access  request)  that  may  be  used 
by  the  condition  evaluation  routines  is  extracted 
from  the  request_rec  structure  and  is  added  to 
requested  right  structure  as  a  list  of  parameters. 

c.  Next,  the  gaa_check_authorization  function  is 
called  to  check  whether  the  requested  right  is 
authorized  by  the  ordered  list  of  EACLs.  This 
function  finds  the  EACL  entries  where  the 
requested  right  appears  and  calls  the  registered 
routines  to  evaluate  pre  and  request-result 
conditions  in  the  entries.  If  there  are  no 
preconditions,  the  authorization  status  is  set  to 
GAA_yes.  Otherwise,  the  preconditions  are  eval¬ 
uated  and  the  result  is  stored  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  status  Sa.  If  the  request-result  conditions  are 
present  in  the  entry,  the  conditions  are  evalu¬ 
ated  and  the  intermediate  result  is  calculated. 
The  conjunction  of  the  intermediate  result  and 
Sa  is  stored  in  the  authorization  status  Sa. 

d.  Finally,  the  status  Sa  is  translated  to  the  Apache 
format  and  is  passed  to  the  Apache  core  modules 
as  a  return  value  of  the  check_dir_access  function. 
GAA_yes  is  translated  to  http_OK  (Apache  can 
grant  the  request).  GAA_NO  is  translated  to 
http_declined  (Apache  should  reject  the  re¬ 
quest).  In  some  cases,  the  GAA_MAYBE  is  trans¬ 
lated  to  http_authrequired,  in  other  cases,  to 
HTTP_DECL INED. 

In  particular,  the  GAA_maybe  is  used  to  enforce  adaptive 
redirection  policies.  Apache  may  use  the  redirection  for 


minimizing  the  network  delay,  load  balancing,  or  security 
reason  (e.g.,  redirect  to  a  replica  server  that  is  closest  to  the 
client  in  terms  of  network  distance).  The  redirection  policies 
encoded  in  the  preconditions  specify,  characteristics  of  a 
client,  current  system  state,  and  URL  that  must  serve  the 
client.  With  this  setup,  the  GAA-API  first  checks  the 
preconditions  that  encode  client's  information  and  system 
state.  The  condition  of  type  pre_cond_redirect  encodes  the 
URL  and  is  returned  unevaluated.  When  Apache  receives 
the  HTTP_AUTHREQUIRED,  the  server  checks  whether  there 
is  only  one  unevaluated  condition  of  the  type  pre_cond_re- 
direct  and  creates  a  redirected  request  using  the  URL  from 
the  condition  value. 

3.  The  execution  control  phase  consists  of  starting 
the  operation  execution  process  and  calling  the 
gaa_execution_control  function,  which  checks  if  the 
midconditions  associated  with  the  granted  access 
right  are  met.  The  result  is  returned  in  Sm.  The 
implementation  of  this  phase  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  yet. 

4.  During  the  postexecution  action  phase,  the  gcia_ 
post_execution_actions  function  is  called  to  enforce 
the  postconditions  associated  with  the  granted 
rights.  This  function  performs  policy  enforcement 
after  the  operation  completes  by  executing  actions 
such  as  notifying  by  email,  modifying  system 
variables,  writing  log  file,  etc.  The  operation 
execution  status  (indicating  whether  the  operation 
succeeded/failed)  is  passed  to  the  gaa_post_execu- 
tion_actions.  If  no  postconditions  are  found, 
GAA_yes  is  returned;  otherwise,  the  postconditions 
are  evaluated  and  the  result  is  returned  in  Sp. 

6  Deployments 

In  this  section,  we  describe  several  examples  to  illustrate 
how  our  framework  can  be  deployed  to  enable  fine-grained 
access  control  and  intrusion  detection  and  response. 

6.1  Network  Lockdown 

We  first  show  how  our  system  adapts  the  applied 
authentication  policies  to  require  more  information  from  a 
user  when  system  threat  level  changes.  Consider  an 
organization  with  the  mixed  access  to  Web  services.  Access 
to  some  Web  resources  require  user  authentication,  some  do 
not.  An  IDS  supplies  a  system  threat  level.  For  example,  low 
threat  level  means  normal  system  operational  state, 
medium  threat  level  indicates  suspicious  behavior,  and 
high  threat  level  means  that  the  system  is  under  attack. 
Policy:  When  system  threat  level  is  higher  than  low,  lock  down 
the  system  and  require  user  authentication  for  all  accesses  within 
the  network. 

System-wide  policy: 

eacl_mode  1  #  composition  mode  narrow 
EACL  entry  1 

neg_access_right  *  * 

pre_cond_system_threat_level  local  =  high 
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Local  policy: 


#  EACL  entry  1 

pos_access_right  apache  * 

pre_cond_system_threat_level  local  >  low 
pre_cond_accessID_USER  apache  * 

The  system-wide  policy  specifies  the  mandatory  require¬ 
ment:  "No  access  is  allowed  when  system  threat  level  is 
high"  that  cannot  be  bypassed  by  a  local  policy.  The  local 
policy  specifies  that  all  Apache  accesses  have  to  be 
authenticated  if  the  system  threat  level  is  higher  than 
"low."  For  example,  if  password  authentication  is  required, 
a  user  will  be  asked  for  a  username  and  a  password. 

6.2  Application-Level  Intrusion  Detection 

We  next  show  how  the  system  supports  prevention  of 
penetration  and/or  surveillance  attacks  by  detecting  a 
CGI  script  abuse. 

System-wide  policy: 

eacljnode  1  #  composition  mode  narrow 
#  EACL  entry  1 

neg_access_right  *  * 

pre_concLaccessID_GROUP  local  BadGuys 

Local  policy: 

#  EACL  entry  1 

neg_access_right  apache  * 

pre_cond_regex  gnu  "  '  *  phf  *'  '  *test  —  cgiV  " 

rr_cond_notif y  local  on  :  fai lure /email  : 

sysadmin/info  :  CGIexploit 

rr_cond_update_log  local  on  : failure /BadGuys/ info: IP 
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Fig.  3.  Performance  evaluation  results. 

likely  indicates  an  attempt  to  exploit  a  well-known 
apache  bug  that  slows  down  Apache  and  fills  up  the 
logs  fast. 

The  precondition  pre_cond_regex  gnu  '*%*'  detects 
malformed  URLs  (part  of  the  URL  contains  the  percent 
character).  This  may  indicate  ongoing  attack,  such  as 
NIMDA.  NIMDA  exploits  Microsoft  IIS  vulnerabilities  by 
sending  a  malformed  GET  request.  The  precondition 
pre_cond_expr  local  >  1,000  checks  that  the  length  of 
input  to  a  CGI  script  is  no  longer  than  1,000  characters.  This 
condition  detects  a  buffer  overflow  attacks  (e.g..  Code  Red 
IIS  attack). 

Adding  suspicious  hosts  to  the  BadGuys  may  allow  our 
system  to  stop  attacks  with  unknown  signatures.  Often, 
vulnerabilities  are  tested  by  scripts  that  generate  a  number  of 
requests.  Each  request  exploits  a  particular  bug.  If  the  system 
identifies  requests  from  an  address  as  matching  known  attack 
signature,  then  subsequent  requests  from  that  host  initiated 
by  the  same  script,  which  checks  for  vulnerabilities  not  yet 
known,  can  still  be  blocked.  Further,  since  this  blacklist  is 
specified  in  a  system-wide  policy,  the  list  is  shared  by  many  of 
the  hosts  that  improves  the  overall  security  of  the  system. 


#  EACL  entry  2 
pos_access_right  apache  * 

Entry  1  in  the  system-wide  policy  specifies  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  members  of  the  group 
BadGuys  are  denied  access.  Evaluation  of  the  precondi¬ 
tion  pre_cond_group  includes  reading  a  log  file  of  the 
suspicious  IP  addresses  and  trying  to  find  an  IP  address 
that  matches  the  address  from  which  the  request  was 
sent.  Entry  1  in  the  local  policy  contains  a  precondition 
pre_cond_regex  that  examines  the  request  for  occur¬ 
rence  of  regular  expressions  phf*  and  *test-cgi*.  If 
no  match  is  found,  the  GAA-API  proceeds  to  the  next 
EACL  entry  that  grants  the  request.  If  this  condition  is 
met,  the  request  is  rejected.  The  rr_cond_notify 
condition  sends  e-mail  to  the  system  administrator 
reporting  time,  IP  address,  URL  attempted,  and  a  threat 
type.  Next,  the  rr_cond_update_log  updates  the 
group  BadGuys  to  include  new  suspicious  IP  address 
from  the  request. 

New  signatures  can  be  specified  using  regular  expres¬ 
sions  and  numeric  comparison.  For  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  precondition  detects  a  particular  DoS  attack: 
pre_cond_regex  gnu  ‘*111111111111111111  /*■'  Eva¬ 
luation  of  this  condition  includes  checking  the  request  for 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  "/"  characters  that  most 


7  Performance  Evaluation 

The  performance  of  GAA-API  integrated  Apache  server  was 
evaluated  by  using  four  different  types  of  policy  files.  Policy  I 
does  not  have  any  conditions  and  always  grants  access.  Policy 
II  includes  simpleconditions  that  do  not  need  any  file  access. 
Policy  III  includes  conditions  that  require  reading  and 
writing  variable  files  and  log  files.  Policy  IV  contains  more 
expensive  conditions  that  check  user  authentication  and 
perform  asynchronous  e-mail  notification  to  the  system 
administrator.  The  sample  policy  files  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

GAA-API  function  calls  consist  of  three  major  phases: 
1)  "Initialization"  phase  that  reads  the  configuration  and 
system  policy  files  for  GAA-API,  2)  "GetPolicy"  phase  that 
reads  the  local  policy  file  associated  with  the  object  for  which 
the  access  request  is  submitted,  and  3)  "CheckAuthorization" 
phase  that  returns  authorization  decision. 

This  experiment  was  conducted  on  a  PC  with  an  Intel 
Pentium  4, 1.8GHz,  running  RedHat  Linux  7.3.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  values  on  the  table  are 
average  values  of  10  runs.  The  entry  "Apache"  is  the 
execution  time  the  original  Apache  modules  incurred.  The 
"Overhead"  percentage  was  calculated  based  on  the  values  in 
"Apache." 
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TABLE  1 

Performance  Evaluation  Results 


Policy  I 

Policy  II 

Policy  ID 

Policy  IV 

Init  Phase 

5.8432  ms 

5.8469  ms 

5.9445  ms 

6.0472  ms 

GetPolicy  Phase 

0.0805  ms 

0.0919  ms 

0.0957  ms 

0.1051  ms 

ChcckAuth 

Phase 

0.0241  ms 

0.1332  ms 

0.6401  ms 

0.9731  ms 

Apache 

1.2348  ms 

1.2779  ms 

1 .2960  ms 

1.8570  ms  * 

Overhead  with 
Init 

481.68% 

515.46% 

383.70% 

Overhead  w/o 
Init 

8.47% 

56.77% 

58.06% 

*  In  Policy  IV.  GAA  API  forks  a  new  process  thai  sends  email  asynchronously.  Thus,  the  Apache  process  took  around  50% 
more  time  (1.86  ms  vs.  1.25  ms  on  the  average)  to  run  because  of  the  child  process  fore-mail  running  in  parallel. 


As  shown  in  the  figure,  "Initialization"  is  the  most 
expensive  phase.  However,  for  each  GAA- Apache  process, 
initialization  needs  to  be  executed  only  once  at  the  first  time 
GAA-API  is  called.  The  figure  shows  the  overheads  that 
GAA- API  introduces  with  the  first  request  (Overhead  with 
Init),  and  the  overheads  for  the  subsequent  requests  in  each 
process  (Overhead  w/o  Init). 

The  "Get  Policy"  phase  is  almost  constant  with  low 
values  because  it  just  reads  the  local  policy  files.  The  only 
phase  whose  performance  is  affected  by  having  different 
types  of  policies  is  the  "Check  Authorization"  phase. 

From  Table  1,  for  the  first  call  of  GAA-API  in  a  GAA- 
Apache  process,  GAA-API  incurs  an  overhead  of  more  than 
400  percent  because  of  the  initialization  phase.  However,  for 
the  subsequentcalls  of  GAA-API  in  the  same  process,  GAA- 
API  skips  the  initialization  phase  and  significantly  reduces  its 
overhead.  For  the  policies  with  conditions  that  do  not  require 
file  access  (e.g.,  Policy  II),  the  overhead  from  GAA-API 
function  calls  to  the  Apache  Web  server  is  lower  than 
20  percent.  For  more  expensive  policies  with  conditions  that 
require  file  access,  encryption,  or  process  forking  (e.g.. 
Policies  III  and  IV),  the  GAA- API's  overhead  was  more  than 
50  percent. 

The  sample  policy  files  used  for  the  evaluation  are  fairly 
short  in  length,  but  we  believe  that  they  represent  most  of 
the  possible  cases.  The  individual  policy  files  cannot  grow 
huge  because  a  local  policy  file  is  associated  with  an  object 
or  a  group  of  objects.  This  means  that,  even  if  the  system- 
wide  policy  could  become  complex,  the  performance  of  the 
system  will  not  degrade  linearly  because  the  system  will 
evaluate  only  the  policy  file  that  is  specifically  associated 
with  the  object  for  which  the  access  request  is  submitted. 

8  Related  Work 

AppShield  [7]  is  a  proprietary  policy-based  system  that 
protects  Web  servers.  The  AppShield  intercepts  and 
analyzes  all  requests  and  dynamically  adjusts  its  security 
policy  to  prevent  attackers  from  exploiting  application-level 
vulnerabilities.  It  uses  dynamic  policy  not  by  looking  for  the 
signatures  of  suspicious  behavior,  but  by  knowing  the 
intended  behavior  of  the  site  and  rejecting  all  other  uses  of 
the  system.  Emerald  architecture  [2]  includes  a  data- 
collection  module  integrated  with  Apache  Web  server. 
The  module  extracts  the  request  information  internal  to  the 
Apache  server  and  forwards  it  to  an  intrusion  detection 
component  that  analyzes  HTTP  traffic.  Both  AppShield  and 


Emerald  systems  are  designed  specifically  for  Web  servers 
and  cannot  be  used  for  other  types  of  applications.  In 
contrast,  the  GAA-API  provides  a  generic  policy  evaluation 
and  an  application-level  intrusion  detection  environment 
that  can  be  used  by  different  applications. 

Almgren  et.  al.  [1]  provide  an  overview  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  Web  server  attacks  and  describe  an  intrusion 
detection  tool  that  analyzes  the  CLF  logs.  The  tool  finds  and 
reports  intrusions  by  looking  for  attack  signatures  in  the  log 
entries.  However,  the  monitor  cannot  directly  interact  with 
a  Web  server  and,  thus,  cannot  stop  the  ongoing  attacks. 

9  Discussion 

Our  application-level,  policy-based  approach  to  intrusion 
detection  and  response  offers  several  important  advantages 
over  traditional  host  and  network-based  approaches: 

1.  Customization.  Instead  of  having  an  IDS  look  for  a 
restricted  set  of  predefined  signatures  or  time- 
variant  statistical  profiles,  this  approach  allows  each 
organization  to  define  suspicious  events  in  terms  of 
policies  for  accessing  application-level  objects.  The 
policies  take  into  account  the  organization's  and 
application's  security  requirements. 

2.  Flexibility.  Security  policies  supported  in  our  system 
can  be  defined  in  terms  of  acceptable  and  unaccep¬ 
table  access  patterns  to  protected  resources.  For 
example:  A  Closed  World  policy  states  that  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  explicitly  authorized  is  unacceptable 
and  may  indicate  suspicious  behavior.  It  might  be 
possible  to  define  a  minimum  set  of  ssh  commands 
that  are  allowed  and  then  define  the  presence  of  all 
other  commands  as  a  violation  of  the  policy.  An 
Open  World  policy  defines  that  everything  that  is 
explicitly  denied  is  unacceptable  and  may  indicate 
suspicious  behavior.  A  Mixed  World  policy  may 
recognize  some  explicitly  authorized  access  patterns 
as  suspicious. 

3.  Preemptive  response.  By  being  integrated  with  the 
application  and  having  the  ability  to  control  the 
three  processing  steps  of  a  requested  operation,  the 
system  can  respond  to  suspected  intrusion  in  real¬ 
time.  For  example,  the  system  can  deny  the  opera¬ 
tion,  suspend  the  operation  execution,  and  notify 
about  the  success  or  failure  of  the  completed 
operation. 
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4.  Elimination  of  several  IDS  vulnerabilities.  Traditional 
IDS  is  susceptible  to  desynchronization  attacks  since 
usually  the  IDS  does  not  actively  participate  in  the 
connection  it  monitors.  With  the  proposed  approach, 
the  attempts  to  desynchronize  the  Detection  engine 
from  application  will  fail  because  the  application  is 
able  to  pass  information  to  the  engine  through  the 
GAA-API.  As  the  system  monitors  events  at  the  user 
level  of  abstraction,  it  is  not  vulnerable  to  traffic 
tampering  attacks  such  as  insertion  and  evasion.  Fast 
attacks  on  IDS  (that  seek  to  exploit  application's 
vulnerability  before  the  IDS  can  apply  counter 
measures)  will  not  succeed  because  the  system 
processes  access  requests  by  applications,  and  the 
application  waits  for  the  result. 

5.  Reduction  of  false  negatives  and  false  positives.  The 
advantages  of  looking  for  the  attacks  at  the  application 
level  include  the  ability  to  access  decrypted  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  request.  A  request  transported  to  the 
application  through  an  encrypted  channel  is  not 
visible  to  a  network  based  IDS.  The  ability  to  interface 
with  the  application  directly,  with  significant  applica¬ 
tion-specific  knowledge,  allows  application-based 
intrusion  monitoring  to  detect  suspicious  behavior 
due  to  authorized  users  exceeding  their  authorization 
or  exploitation  of  application-specific  vulnerabilities. 
Using  this  approach  could  potentially  result  in 
detecting  a  custom  attack  that  has  never  been 
observed  in  the  past,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
false  negatives.  Another  advantage  is  that  information 
on  how  the  request  is  handled  by  the  server  is 
available  at  the  application  level  (e.g.,  whether  the 
requested  file  is  interpreted  as  a  CGI  script  or  HTML 
file).  Both  network  and  host-based  IDSs  could  not 
make  this  distinction  and  if  configured  to  look  for 
strings  matching  "phf.cgi"  and  "test-cgi,"  they  may 
produce  false  positives. 

10  Future  Work 

To  improve  efficiency  of  the  GAA-Apache  integration,  we 
will  add  support  for  caching  of  the  retrieved  and  translated 
policies  for  later  reuse  by  subsequent  requests.  We  will 
investigate  a  possibility  of  implementing  a  simple  profile 
building  module  and  anomaly  detector  to  support  anomaly- 
based  intrusion  detection  in  addition  to  the  signature-based. 
We  plan  to  implement  the  execution  control  phase  for 
Apache.  We  will  explore  the  utility  of  midconditions  for 
protection  from  compromised  or  badly  written  CGI  scripts 
processed  at  the  server.  We  plan  to  design  a  policy- 
controlled  interface  for  establishing  a  subscription-based 
communication  channels  to  extend  the  GAA-API  and  IDSs 
communication. 

In  this  paper,  we  have  considered  simple  attacks  that 
require  a  single  action  (malicious  request)  in  order  to 
achieve  the  attacker's  goal.  More  complex  and  stealthy 
attacks  require  a  series  of  actions  that  constitute  an  attack 
scenario.  In  order  to  detect  such  attacks,  we  will  extend  our 
system  with  the  support  for  attack  signatures  that  describe  a 
sequence  of  access  requests  and  system  state  conditions  that 
represent  an  attack.  To  implement  detection  of  such 
complex  signatures,  we  will  use  hypothesis  generation 
techniques.  In  particular,  we  will  study  the  application  of 


Bayesian  methods  [4]  to  classify  observed  events  into  attack 
scenarios. 

In  the  current  framework,  we  assume  that  conditions  are 
evaluated  consecutively  and  that  authorization  requests  do 
not  overlap.  These  two  assumptions  enable  us  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  single  condition  evaluation  per  each  time  interval 
and,  therefore,  avoid  the  problem  of  coordination  of 
multiple  condition  evaluation  processes.  However,  this 
approach  results  in  inefficient  policy  evaluation  process 
and  leads  to  systems  that  cannot  scale  to  large  numbers  of 
objects.  The  future  directions  for  this  research  include 
exploring  extensions  to  the  framework  to  support:  con¬ 
current  requests,  replication  of  the  evaluation  mechanism, 
concurrent  evaluation  of  conditions  within  the  same 
request,  and  distributed  policy  enforcement.  At  this  point, 
the  issues  of  spatial  and  temporal  relationships  among  the 
policy  computations  become  critical.  Policies  that  govern 
the  same  object  may  have  nontrivial  interdependencies 
which  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  understood. 

Another  limitation  of  the  current  framework  is  reliance 
on  a  policy  administrator  for  defining  condition  evaluation 
order,  which  is  then  enforced  by  the  framework.  The 
limited  awareness  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  dependencies 
among  security  policies  may  cause  inconsistencies  and 
undesirable  system  behavior.  In  many  cases,  administrators 
may  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  ramifications  of  policy 
enforcement  actions;  therefore,  enforcing  these  policies 
might  have  unexpected  interactive  or  concurrent  behavior. 
Automation  is  essential  to  minimize  human  error,  and  it  can 
only  be  used  safely  when  there  is  a  formal  model  that 
explicitly  addresses  both  the  spatial  and  the  temporal 
aspects  of  dynamic  authorization.  Much  research  has  been 
done  in  the  area  of  integration  of  active  mechanisms  into 
relational  and  object-oriented  DBMSs.  We  plan  to  test  the 
applicability  of  methods  and  concepts  from  the  field  of 
active  database  systems  to  develop  static  and  dynamic 
analysis  techniques  for  adaptive  policies.  The  reuse  of 
techniques  developed  in  the  database  community  is 
necessary  to  apply  best  practices  and  to  avoid  repeating 
mistakes. 

Finally,  in  order  to  put  the  developed  formalism  into 
practice,  the  researchers  will  implement  a  set  of  tools  that 
provide  graphical  interfaces  supporting  both  static  activities 
such  as: 

•  A  specialized  interactive  policy  analyzer/editor — a 

development  tool  that  provides  compile-time  exam¬ 
ining  and  detection  of  policy  rule  problems.  The  tool 
will  be  used  to  create  policies  with  strong  security 
guarantees,  eliminating  guesswork  in  the  design, 
and  deployment  of  dynamic  authorization. 

•  A  runtime  monitor  that  provides  runtime  support 
for  the  execution  rules  derived  from  the  semantic 
restrictions  to  maintain  the  policy  processing  auto¬ 
matically,  asynchronously,  and  correctly. 

11  Conclusions 

Traditional  access  control  mechanisms  have  little  ability  to 
support  or  respond  to  the  detection  of  attacks.  In  this  paper, 
we  presented  a  generic  authorization  framework  that  sup¬ 
ports  security  policies  that  can  detect  attempted  and  actual 
security  breaches  and  which  can  actively  respond  by 
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modifying  security  policies  dynamically.  The  GAA-API 
combines  policy  enforcement  with  application-level  intru¬ 
sion  detection  and  response,  allowing  countermeasures  to  be 
applied  to  ongoing  attacks  before  they  cause  damage. 
Because  the  API  processes  access  control  request  by  applica¬ 
tions,  it  is  ideally  placed  to  apply  application-level  knowl¬ 
edge  about  policies  and  activities  to  identify  suspicious 
activity  and  apply  appropriate  responses.  The  GAA-API 
implementation  is  available  at  http:/  / gaaapi.sysproject.info. 
The  API  has  been  integrated  with  several  applications, 
including  Apache,  SOCKS5,  sshd,  and  FreeS/WAN  IPsec 
for  Linux. 


Appendix 

The  four  different  types  of  policies  used  in  the  Section  7. 
Policy  I 

pos_access_right  apache  * 

Policy  II 

pos_access_right  apache  * 

pre_concLaccess Jiost  apache  "127.0.0.1  OR  128.9.0.0/16 

OR  usc.edu” 

pre_cond_access_time  apache  "01/01/03-12/31/05 

MON-FRI" 

pre_cond_check_regex  apache  "#apache.uri  —  ♦  .html*  " 
Policy  III 


neg_access_right 

pre_cond_check_equal 

rr_cond_inc_variable 

rr_cond_append_log 


apache  * 

apache  ""/,(#remote_ip. threat 
level)  =  HIGH" 

apache  "°/0(#remote_ip. reject 
count)" 

apache  ""/.LogMsgReject" 


Policy  IV 


pos_access_right  apache  * 

pre_cond_access_user  apache  "°/0InspectedUser 

List" 

rr_cond_async_email_notif  y  apache  "rootOlocalhost" 
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Abstract 

Current  intrusion  detection  systems  work  in  isolation 
from  access  control  for  the  application  the  systems  aim  to 
protect.  The  lack  of  coordination  and  inter-operation  be¬ 
tween  these  components  prevents  detecting  and  responding 
to  ongoing  attacks  in  real  time,  before  they  cause  damage. 
To  address  this,  we  apply  dynamic  authorization  techniques 
to  support  fine-grained  access  control  and  application  level 
intrusion  detection  and  response  capabilities.  This  paper 
describes  our  experience  with  integration  of  the  Generic  Au¬ 
thorization  and  Access  Control  API  (GAA-API)  to  provide 
dynamic  intrusion  detection  and  response  for  the  Apache 
Web  Server.  The  GAA-API  is  a  generic  interface  which  may 
be  used  to  enable  such  dynamic  authorization  and  intrusion 
response  capabilities  for  many  applications. 


1  Introduction  and  Motivation 

Web  servers  continue  to  be  attractive  targets  for  attack¬ 
ers  seeking  to  steal  or  destroy  data,  deny  user  access  or  em¬ 
barrass  organizations  by  changing  web  site  contents.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  web  servers  must  be  publicly  available 
around  the  clock,  the  server  is  an  easy  target  for  outside  in¬ 
truders.  In  order  to  penetrate  their  targets,  attackers  may 

*  Effort  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  and  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory,  Air  Force  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand,  USAF,  and  the  Xerox  Corporation  under  the  following  agreements: 
(1)  F30602-00-2-0595,  Dynamic  Policy  Evaluation  of  Containing  Network 
Attacks  Project  (DEFCN);  (2)  DABT63-94-C-0034,  Security  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  Large  Distributed  Systems  Project  (SILDS);  (3)  J-FBI-95-204, 
Global  Operating  System  Technologies  Project  (GOST);  and  (4)  DE-FC03- 
99ER25397,  Diplomat  project.  The  U.S.  Government  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
produce  and  distribute  reprints  for  Governmental  purposes  notwithstanding 
any  copyright  annotation  thereon.  The  views  and  conclusions  contained 
herein  are  those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  necessar¬ 
ily  representing  the  official  policies  or  endorsements,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA), 
the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  or  the  U.S. 
Government.  Figures  and  descriptions  were  provided  by  the  authors  and 
are  used  with  permission. 


exploit  well-known  service  vulnerabilities.  A  web  server 
can  be  subverted  through  vulnerable  CGI  scripts,  which  may 
be  exploited  by  meta  characters  or  buffer  overflow  attacks. 
These  vulnerabilities  may  be  related  to  the  default  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  server  or  may  be  introduced  by  careless  writing 
of  custom  scripts. 

Web  servers  are  also  popular  targets  for  Denial  of  Service 
(DoS)  attacks.  An  attacker  sends  a  stream  of  connection  re¬ 
quests  to  a  server  in  an  attempt  to  crash  or  slow  down  the 
service.  Launching  a  DoS  attack  against  a  web  server  can  be 
accomplished  in  many  ways,  including  ill-formed  HTTP  re¬ 
quests  (e.g.,  a  large  number  of  HTTP  headers).  As  the  server 
tries  to  process  such  requests  it  slows  down  and  becomes  un¬ 
able  to  process  other  requests.  In  addition,  web  servers  ex¬ 
hibit  susceptibility  to  password  guessing  attacks. 

To  address  these  risks,  web  servers  require  increased  se¬ 
curity  protection.  Effective  system  security  starts  with  secu¬ 
rity  policies  that  are  supported  by  an  access  control  mech¬ 
anism.  Access  control  policy  to  be  enforced  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  current  state  of  the  system,  e.g.,  time  of  day, 
system  load  or  system  threat  level.  More  restrictive  orga¬ 
nizational  policies  may  be  enforced  after  hours,  when  the 
system  is  busy  or  if  suspicious  activity  has  been  detected. 
Unfortunately,  many  web  servers  (e.g.,  Apache  and  IIS) 
support  only  limited  identity-  and  host-based  policies  that 
deny/allow  access  to  protected  resources.  The  policies  are 
checked  only  when  an  access  request  is  received  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  request  should  be  permitted  or  forbidden. 
These  policies  do  not  support  observing  and  reporting  sus¬ 
picious  activity  (e.g.,  embedding  hexadecimal  characters  in 
a  query)  and  modifying  system  protection  as  a  result. 

Thus,  the  security  policies  must  not  only  specify  legiti¬ 
mate  user  privileges  but  also  aid  in  the  detection  of  threats 
and  adapt  their  behavior  based  on  perceived  system  threat 
conditions.  Even  a  single  instance  of  a  request  for  a  vul¬ 
nerable  CGI  script  or  malformed  request  should  be  reported 
immediately  and  countermeasures  should  be  applied.  Such 
countermeasures  may  include: 

-  generating  audit  records; 

-  notifying  network  servers  that  are  monitoring  security  rel- 
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evant  events  in  the  system; 

-  tightening  local  policies  (e.g.,  restricting  access  to  local 
users  only  or  requesting  extra  credentials); 

-  modifying  overall  system  protection.  Examples  include 
terminating  the  session,  logging  the  user  off  the  system,  dis¬ 
abling  local  account  or  blocking  connections  from  particular 
parts  of  the  network  or  stopping  selected  services  (e.g.,  dis¬ 
able  ssh  connections). 

These  actions  would  be  followed  by  an  alert  to  the  se¬ 
curity  administrator,  who  can  then  assess  the  situation  and 
take  the  appropriate  corrective  actions.  This  step  is  impor¬ 
tant,  since  an  automated  response  to  attacks  can  be  used  by 
an  intruder  in  order  to  stage  a  DoS  (the  intruder  could  have 
impersonated  a  host  or  a  user). 

Traditional  access  control  mechanisms  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  detection  of  threats  or  to  adjust  their  behav¬ 
ior  based  on  perceived  threat  conditions.  Common  counter¬ 
measures  to  web  server  threats  depend  on  separate  compo¬ 
nents  like  firewalls.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems  (IDSs),  and 
code  integrity  checkers.  While  these  components  are  useful 
in  detecting  some  kinds  of  attacks,  they  do  not  fully  address 
a  web  server’s  security  needs.  For  example,  firewalls  can 
deny  access  to  unauthorized  network  connections,  but  they 
can  not  stop  attacks  coming  in  via  authorized  ports.  In  the 
general  case,  IDSs  provide  only  incomplete  coverage,  leav¬ 
ing  sophisticated  attacks  undetected.  Other  disadvantages 
include:  large  number  of  false  positives  and  inability  to  pre¬ 
emptively  respond  to  attacks.  Integrity  checkers  can  detect 
unauthorized  changes  to  files  on  a  web  site,  but  only  after 
the  damage  has  been  done. 

Motivated  by  the  multitude  of  web  server  vulnerabilities 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  server  protection,  we  propose 
integrated  approach  to  web  server  security  -  the  Generic  Au¬ 
thorization  and  Access-control  API  (GAA-API)  that  sup¬ 
ports  fine-grained  access  control  and  application  level  intru¬ 
sion  detection  and  response. 

The  GAA-API  evaluates  HTTP  requests  and  determines 
whether  the  requests  are  allowed  and  if  they  represent  a 
threat  according  to  a  policy.  Our  approach  differs  from  other 
work  done  in  this  area  by  supporting  access  control  policies 
extended  with  the  capability  to  identify  (and  possibly  clas¬ 
sify)  intrusions  and  respond  to  the  intrusions  in  real  time. 
The  policy  enforcement  takes  three  phases: 

1.  Before  requested  operation  (e.g.,  display  an  HTML  file  or 
run  a  CGI  program)  starts;  to  decide  whether  this  operation 
is  authorized. 

2.  Dining  the  execution  of  the  authorized  operation;  to  de¬ 
tect  malicious  behavior  in  real-time  (e.g.,  a  user  process  con¬ 
sumes  excessive  system  resources). 

3.  When  the  operation  is  completed;  to  activate  post  exe¬ 
cution  actions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether  the 
operation  succeeds/fails.  For  example,  alerting  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  critical  file  (e.g.,  /etc/passwd)  was  modified  can  trigger 


a  process  to  check  the  contents  of  the  file  (e.g.,  check  for  a 
null  password). 

By  being  integrated  with  the  web  server  and  having  the 
ability  to  control  the  three  processing  steps  of  the  requested 
operation,  the  GAA-API  can  respond  to  suspected  intrusion 
in  real-time  before  it  causes  damage,  whether  it  is  site  de¬ 
facement,  data  theft  or  a  DoS  attack. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  proposed  approach  is  that  a  web 
server  has  to  be  modified  in  order  to  utilize  the  GAA-API. 
However,  once  the  relatively  easy  integration  is  completed, 
it  becomes  possible  to  handle  access  control  decisions  and 
application  level  intrusion  detection  simultaneously.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  the  GAA-API  is  a  generic  tool,  it  can  be 
used  by  a  number  of  different  applications  with  no  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  API  code.  In  this  paper  we  focus  on  the  web 
server.  However,  the  API  can  provide  enhanced  security  for 
applications  with  different  security  requirements.  We  have 
integrated  the  GAA-API  with  Apache  web  server,  sshd  and 
FreeS/WAN  IPsec  for  Linux. 

2  Policy  Representation 

The  Extended  Access  Control  List  (EACL)  is  a  simple 
language  that  we  implemented  to  describe  security  policies 
that  govern  access  to  protected  resources,  identify  threats 
that  may  occur  within  application  and  specify  intrusion  re¬ 
sponse  actions.  An  EACL  is  associated  with  an  object  to  be 
protected  and  specifies  positive  and  negative  access  rights 
with  optional  set  of  associated  conditions  that  describe  the 
context  in  which  each  access  right  is  granted  or  denied.  An 
EACL  describes  more  than  one  set  of  disjoint  policies.  The 
policy  evaluation  mechanism  is  extended  with  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  system  state.  The  implementation  is  based  on 
conditions  that  provide  support  for  monitoring  and  updating 
internal  system  structures  and  their  runtime  behaviors. 

A  condition  may  either  explicitly  list  the  value  of  a  con¬ 
straint  or  specify  where  the  value  can  be  obtained  at  run 
time.  The  latter  allows  for  adaptive  constraint  specification, 
since  alowble  times,  locations  and  thresholds  can  change  in 
the  event  of  possible  security  attacks.  The  value  of  condition 
can  be  supplied  by  other  services,  e.g.,  an  IDS. 

In  our  framework,  all  conditions  are  classified  as: 

1.  pre-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  in  order  to 
grant  or  deny  the  request,  e.g.,  access  identity, 
time,  location  and  system  threat  level. 

2.  request-result  conditions  must  be  activated  whether 
the  authorization  request  is  granted  or  whether  the  re¬ 
quest  is  denied,  e.g.,  audit  and  notification. 

3.  mid-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  during  the 
execution  of  the  requested  operation,  e.g.,  a  CPU  us¬ 
age  threshold  that  must  hold  during  the  operation 
execution. 
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4.  post-conditions  are  used  to  activate  post  execution  ac¬ 
tions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether  the  op¬ 
eration  succeeds/fails. 

Failure  of  some  of  these  conditions  may  signal  suspicious 
behavior.e.g.,  access  is  requested  at  unexpected  times  or  un¬ 
usual  locations.  Some  conditions  can  trigger  defensive  mea¬ 
sures  in  response  to  a  perceived  system  threat  level,  e.g.,  im¬ 
pose  a  limit  on  resource  consumption  or  increase  auditing. 

A  condition  block  defines  a  conjunction  of  a  totally  or¬ 
dered  set  of  conditions.  Conditions  are  evaluated  in  the  or¬ 
der  they  appear  within  a  condition  block. 

An  EACL  entry  consists  of  a  positive  or  negative  ac¬ 
cess  right  and  four  optional  condition  blocks:  a  set  of  pre¬ 
conditions,  a  set  of  request-result  conditions,  a  set  of  mid¬ 
conditions  and  a  set  of  post-conditions. 

An  EACL  consists  of  an  ordered  set  of  disjunctive 
EACL  entries.  An  EACL  representation  supports  disjunc¬ 
tion  and  conjunction  of  conditions  to  activate  different  con¬ 
trol  modes.  A  transition  between  the  disjoint  EACL  entries 
is  regulated  automatically  by  reading  the  system  state  (e.g., 
time  of  day  or  the  system  threat  level  ).  Detailed  EACL  syn¬ 
tax  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  current  framework,  the  evaluation  of  entries  within 
an  EACL  and  evaluation  of  conditions  within  an  EACL  en¬ 
try  is  totally  ordered.  Evaluation  of  an  EACL  starts  from 
the  first  to  the  last  in  the  list  of  EACL  entries.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  inconsistent  authorizations  is  based  on  ordering.  The 
entries  which  already  have  been  examined  take  precedence 
over  new  entries. 

The  order  has  to  be  assessed  before  EACL  evaluation 
starts.  Determining  the  evaluation  order  is  currently  done 
by  a  policy  officer.  We  recognize  that  the  function  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  order  of  EACL  entries  and  conditions  within  an  en¬ 
try  can  be  best  served  by  an  automated  tool  to  ensure  policy 
correctness  and  consistency  and  to  ease  the  policy  specifi¬ 
cation  burden  on  the  policy  officer.  We  plan  to  design  and 
implement  such  tool  in  the  future.  For  further  details  about 
the  authorization  model  see  [4], 

The  GAA-API  provides  a  general-purpose  execution  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  EACLs  are  evaluated. 

2.1  Policy  Composition 

Policy  Composition  is  a  process  of  relating  separately 
specified  policies.  Our  framework  supports  system-wide 
and  local  policies.  This  separation  is  useful  for  efficient  pol¬ 
icy  management.  Instead  of  repeating  policies  that  apply  to 
all  applications  in  individual  application  policies,  we  define 
these  policies  as  a  separate  system-wide  policy  that  is  applied 
globally  and  is  consulted  on  all  the  accesses  to  all  applica¬ 
tions.  Local  policies  allow  users  and  applications  to  define 
their  own  policy  in  addition  to  the  global  one. 


The  composed  policy  is  constructed  by  merging  the 
system- wide  and  local  policies.  First,  system- wide  policies 
are  retrieved  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  poli¬ 
cies.  Then  the  local  policies  are  retrieved  and  added  to  the 
list.  Thus,  system-wide  policies  implicitly  have  higher  pri¬ 
ority  than  the  local  policies. 

A  system- wide  policy  specifies  a  composition  mode  that 
describes  how  local  policies  are  to  be  composed  with  the 
system-wide  policy.  The  framework  supports  three  compo¬ 
sition  modes: 
expand 

A  system-wide  policy  broadens  the  access  rights  beyond 
those  granted  by  local  policies.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  dis¬ 
junction  of  the  rights.  The  access  is  allowed  if  either  the 
system-wide  or  the  local  policy  allows  the  access.  This  is 
useful  to  ensure  that  a  request  permitted  by  the  system-wide 
policy  can  not  fail  due  to  access  rejection  at  the  local  level. 
narrow 

A  system-wide  policy  narrows  the  access  rights  so  that  ob¬ 
jects  can  not  be  accessed  under  particular  conditions  regard¬ 
less  of  the  local  policies.  The  policy  that  controls  access 
to  an  object  may  have  mandatory  and  discretionary  compo¬ 
nents.  Generally,  mandatory  policy  is  set  by  the  domain  ad¬ 
ministrator,  while  discretionary  policy  is  set  by  individuals 
or  applications.  The  mandatory  policies  must  always  hold. 
The  discretionary  policies  must  be  satisfied  in  addition  to  the 
mandatory  policies.  Thus,  the  resulting  policy  represents  the 
conjunction  of  the  mandatory  and  discretionary  policies. 
stop 

If  a  system-wide  policy  exists,  that  policy  is  applied  and  lo¬ 
cal  policies  are  ignored.  An  administrator  may  require  com¬ 
plete  overriding  of  the  local  policies  with  the  system-wide 
policies.  This  is  useful  in  order  to  react  quickly  to  an  attack. 
One  might  use  the  stop  mode  to  shut  down  certain  compo¬ 
nent  systems.  This  is  also  useful  when  the  administrator 
wants  to,  for  example,  allow  access  to  a  document  (e.g.,  a 
system  log  file)  only  to  himself.  If  he  specifies  a  policy  us¬ 
ing  the  expand  mode,  then  additional  access  can  be  granted 
at  the  local  level.  If  he  uses  narrow  mode,  the  local  policies 
could  add  additional  restrictions  that  can  deny  the  access. 

To  evaluate  several  separately  specified  local  (or  system- 
wide)  policies,  we  take  a  conjunction  of  the  policies. 

3  GAA-API  and  IDS  interactions 

The  data  extracted  from  an  application  at  the  access  con¬ 
trol  time  can  be  supplemented  with  data  from  a  network-  and 
host-based  IDSs  to  detect  attacks  not  visible  at  the  applica¬ 
tion  level  and  reduce  false  alarm  rate. 

The  current  GAA-API  interaction  with  an  IDS  is  limited 
to  determining  the  current  system  threat  profile  and  adapt¬ 
ing  the  security  policy  to  respond  to  changing  security  re¬ 
quirements.  Our  next  task  is  to  support  closer  interaction  be- 
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tween  the  GAA-API  and  different  IDSs.  Here  are  the  kinds 
of  information1  that  the  GAA-API  can  report  to  IDS: 

1.  Ill-formed  access  requests,  which  may  signal  an  at¬ 
tack.  Because  the  GAA-API  processes  access  requests 
by  applications,  the  API  can  apply  application  level 
knowledge  to  determine  whether  the  request  is  prop¬ 
erly  formed. 

2.  Accesses  requests  with  parameters  that  are  abnormally 
large  or  violate  site’s  policy. 

3.  Access  denial  to  sensitive  system  objects. 

4.  Violating  threshold  conditions,  e.g.,  the  number  of 
failed  login  attempts  within  a  given  period  of  time. 

5.  Detected  application  level  attacks.  The  report  may  in¬ 
clude  threat  characteristics,  such  as  attack  type  and 
severity,  confidence  value  and  defensive  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

6.  Unusual  or  suspicious  application  behavior  such  as  cre¬ 
ating  files. 

7.  Legitimate  access  request  patterns.  This  information 
can  be  used  to  derive  profiles  that  describe  typical  be¬ 
havior  of  users  working  with  different  applications. 

The  GAA-API  can  request  a  network-based  IDS  to  re¬ 
port,  for  example,  indications  of  address  spoofing.  This  in¬ 
formation  can  be  used  in  addition  to  the  application  level  at¬ 
tack  signatures  to  further  reduce  the  false  positive  rate  and 
avoid  DoS  attacks.  This  is  particularly  important  for  apply¬ 
ing  pro  active  countermeasures,  such  as  updating  firewall 
rules  and  dropping  connections. 

The  API  can  request  information  for  adjusting  policies, 
such  as  values  for  thresholds,  times  and  locations.  The  val¬ 
ues  may  depend  on  many  factors  and  can  be  determined  by 
a  host-based  IDS  and  communicated  to  the  GAA-API. 

4  The  Apache  Access  Control 

Apache's  access  control  system  provides  a  method  for 
web  masters  to  allow  or  deny  access  to  certain  URL  paths, 
files,  or  directories.  Access  can  be  controlled  by  requir¬ 
ing  username  and  password  information  or  by  restricting  the 
originating  IP  address  of  the  client  request.  Access  control 
is  usually  confined  to  specific  directories  of  the  document 
tree.  When  processing  client’s  request  to  access  a  document 
Apache  looks  for  an  access  control  file  called  .htaccess  in 
every  directory  of  the  path  to  the  document.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  .htaccess  file: 

1  This  information  can  be  used  locally  by  modules  that  implement  the 
application  level  intrusion/misuse  detection,  as  described  in  Section  7 
and/or  forwarded  the  information  to  IDSs  for  analysis. 


Order  Deny.  Allow 
Deny  from  All 

Allow  from  10.0.0.0/255.0.0.0 
AuthType  Basic 

AuthUserFile  /usr/local/apache2/.htpasswd-isi-staff 
Require  valid-user 
Satisfy  All 

The  “Allow  from  10.0.0.0/255.0.0.0”  allows  connections 
only  from  hosts  within  the  specified  IP  range.  All  other 
hosts  will  get  a  “Permission  Denied”  message.  The  “Re¬ 
quire  valid-user”  requires  that  the  user  enter  a  username  and 
password.  These  username/password  pairs  are  stored  in  a 
separate  file  specified  by  the  “AuthUserFile”  directive. 

5  Adding  GAA-API  to  Enhance  the  Access 
Control  of  the  Apache  Server 

Unfortunately,  the  current  version  of  Apache  does  not 
support  flexible  fine-grained  policies.  Within  the  Apache 
configuration  file,  the  directive  Satisfy  All  specifies  that  both 
of  the  constraints  on  IP  address  and  user  authentication 
should  be  satisfied  to  authorize  an  access  request.  Satisfy 
Any  means  that  the  request  will  be  granted  if  either  of  the 
two  constraints  is  met.  However,  these  directives  can  not 
express  a  policy  with  logical  relations  among  three  or  more 
constraints.  Therefore,  new  semantics  must  be  introduced 
to  specify  a  more  flexible  access  control  policy.  Here  are  the 
major  advantages  of  the  integration: 

1.  Besides  making  decisions  of  whether  a  request  is  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected,  the  GAA-API  libraries  provide  rou¬ 
tines  that  can  execute  certain  actions,  such  as  log¬ 
ging  information,  notifying  administrator,  etc.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  routines  can  be  activated  whether  the 
request  succeeds/fails  (when  defined  as  request-result 
conditions)  or  whether  the  requested  operation  suc¬ 
ceeds/fails  (when  defined  as  post-conditions).  Thus, 
the  GAA-API  supports  fine-tuning  of  the  notification 
and  audit  services. 

2.  The  GAA-API  is  structured  to  support  the  addition  of 
modules  for  evaluation  of  new  conditions.  Web  mas¬ 
ters  can  write  their  own  routines  to  evaluate  conditions 
or  execute  actions  and  register  them  with  the  GAA- 
API.  Moreover,  the  routines  can  be  loaded  dynami¬ 
cally  so  that  one  does  not  need  to  recompile  the  whole 
Apache  package  to  add  new  routines. 

3.  The  semantics  of  EACL  format  supported  by  the  GAA- 
API  can  represent  all  logical  combinations  of  security 
constraints. 

4.  The  GAA-API  supports  adaptive  security  policies, 
which  detect  security  breaches  and  respond  to  attacks 
by  modifying  security  measures  automatically. 
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Figure  1.  GAA-Apache  integration 


6  GAA-Apache  Access  Control 

The  GAA-API  is  integrated  into  Apache  by  modifying 
the  check jdir ^access  function.  The  “glue”  code  extracts 
the  information  about  requests  from  the  Apache  core  mod¬ 
ules,  initializes  the  GAA-API,  calls  the  API  functions  to 
evaluate  policies,  and  finally  returns  access  control  decision 
and  status  values  to  the  modules.  The  GAA-Apache  inte¬ 
gration  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  GAA-API  makes  use  of 
system-wide  and  local  configuration  and  policy  files.  The 
configuration  files  list  routines  and  parameters  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  conditions  specified  in  the  policy  files.  The  system-wide 
policy  applies  to  all  applications  in  the  system.  The  local  3 
status  values: 

1.  authorization  status  Sa  indicates  whether  the  request  is 
authorized,  not  authorized  or  uncertain. 

2.  mid-condition  enforcement  status  Srn . 

3.  post-condition  enforcement  status  Sp. 

The  status  values  ( gaa.yes/gaajvo/gaA-MAYBE )  are 
obtained  during  the  evaluation  of  conditions  in  the  relevant 
EACL  entries: 

GAA.YES  -  all  conditions  are  met; 
gaajyo  -  at  least  one  of  the  conditions  fails; 

GAAjviAYBE  -  none  of  the  conditions  fails  but  there  is  at 
least  one  condition  that  is  left  unevaluated.  The  GAA-API 
returns  gaajmaybe  if  the  corresponding  condition  evalua¬ 
tion  function  is  not  registered  with  the  API. 

1.  Initialization  phase.  When  the  server  daemon  of 
Apache  starts,  first  the  GAA-API  is  initialized  by  call¬ 


ing  gaaJnitialze  and  gaajnewjsc  that  extract  and 
register  condition  evaluation  and  policy  retrieval  rou¬ 
tines  from  the  system  and  local  configuration  files, 
fetch  the  system  policy  file,  and  generate  internal  struc¬ 
tures  for  later  use. 

2.  The  access  control  phase  starts  with  receiving  a  re¬ 
quest  to  access  an  object  (e.g.,  HTML  file  or  CGI 
script). 

(a)  The  ga,a_get_object_policyJnfo  function  is 
called  to  obtain  the  security  policies  associated 
with  the  requested  object.  The  function  reads  the 
system-wide  policy  file,  converts  it  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  EACL  representation  and  places  it  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  list  of  EACLs.  Next,  the  function 
retrieves  and  translates  the  local  policy  file  and 
adds  it  to  the  list.  The  system  and  local  policies 
are  composed  as  described  in  Section  2.1. 

(b)  The  request  is  converted  into  a  list  of  requested 
rights.  The  context  information  (e.g.,  system  con¬ 
figuration,  server  status,  client  status  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  access  request)  that  may  be  used  by  the 
condition  evaluation  routines  is  extracted  from 
the  request_rec  structure  and  is  added  to  re¬ 
quested  right  structure  as  a  list  of  parameters. 
These  parameters  are  classified  with  “type”  and 
“authority”  so  that  GAA-API  routines  that  eval¬ 
uate  conditions  with  the  same  type  and  authority 
could  find  the  relevant  parameters. 
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(c)  Next,  the  gaa.check .authorization  function  is 
called  to  check  whether  the  requested  right  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  the  ordered  list  of  EACLs.  This 
function  finds  the  EACL  entries  where  the  the  re¬ 
quested  right  appears  and  calls  the  registered  rou¬ 
tines  to  evaluate  pre-  and  request-result  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  entries.  If  there  are  no  pre-conditions, 
the  authorization  status  is  set  to  gaa.yes.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  the  pre-conditions  are  evaluated  and  the 
result  is  stored  in  the  authorization  status  Sa . 

If  the  request-result  conditions  are  present  in  the 
entry,  the  conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  result  is  calculated.  The  conjunction  of 
the  intermediate  result  and  Sa  is  stored  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  status  Sa  ■ 

(d )  Finally,  the  status  Sa  is  translated  to  the  Apache 
format  and  is  passed  to  the  Apache  core  mod¬ 
ules  as  a  return  value  of  the  check .dir. access 
function,  gaa.yes  is  translated  to  http.ok 
(Apache  can  grant  the  request),  gaa.no  is  trans¬ 
lated  to  http j) ec li ned  (Apache  should  reject 
the  request).  In  some  cases,  the  gaajhaybe 
is  translated  to  http.authrequir.ed,  in  other 
cases  to  http jjec lined. 

In  particular,  the  gaajhaybe  is  used  to  enforce 
adaptive  redirection  policies.  Apache  may  use 
the  redirection  for  minimizing  the  network  de¬ 
lay,  load  balancing  or  security  reasons.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  redirect  to  a  replica  server  that  is  clos¬ 
est  to  the  client  in  terms  of  network  distance. 
The  redirection  policies  encoded  in  the  pre¬ 
conditions  specify,  characteristics  of  a  client,  cur¬ 
rent  system  state  and  URL  that  must  serve  the 
client.  With  this  setup,  the  GAA-API  first  checks 
the  pre-conditions  that  encode  client’s  informa¬ 
tion  and  system  state.  The  condition  of  type 
pre_cond_redirect  encodes  the  URL  and  is 
returned  unevaluated.  When  Apache  receives 
the  http.authrequ ired  ,  the  server  checks 
whether  there  is  only  one  unevaluated  condition 
of  the  type  pre_cond_redirect  and  creates  a 
redirected  request  using  the  URL  from  the  con¬ 
dition  value. 

3.  The  execution  control  phase  consists  of  starting  the 
operation  execution  process  and  calling  the 
gaa.execution.control  function  which  checks  if  the 
mid-conditions  associated  with  the  granted  access  right 
are  met.  The  result  is  returned  in  Sm .  The  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  phase  has  not  been  completed  yet. 

4.  During  the  post-execution  action  phase 

the  gaa.post.execution.actions  function  is  called  to 


enforce  the  post-conditions  associated  with  the  granted 
rights.  This  function  performs  policy  enforcement  af¬ 
ter  the  operation  completes  by  executing  actions  such 
as  notifying  by  email,  modifying  system  variables, 
writing  log  file,  etc.  The  operation  execution  status 
(indicating  whether  the  operation  succeeded/failed)  is 
passed  to  the  gaa.post.execution.actions.  If  no  post¬ 
conditions  are  found,  gaaa'es  is  returned,  otherwise 
the  post-conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  result  is  re¬ 
turned  in  Sp . 

7  Deployments 

In  this  section  we  describe  several  examples  to  illustrate 
how  our  framework  can  be  deployed  to  enable  fine-grained 
access  control  and  intrusion  detection  and  response. 

7.1  Network  Lockdown 

We  first  show  how  our  system  adapts  the  applied  authen¬ 
tication  policies  to  require  more  information  from  a  user 
when  system  threat  level  changes.  Consider  an  organization 
with  the  following  characteristics: 

•  Mixed  access  to  web  services.  Access  to  some  web  re¬ 
sources  require  user  authentication,  some  do  not. 

•  An  IDS  supplies  a  system  threat  level.  For  example, 
low  threat  level  means  normal  system  operational  state, 
medium  threat  level  indicates  suspicious  behavior  and 
high  threat  level  means  that  the  system  is  under  attack. 

•  Policy:  When  system  threat  level  is  higher  than  low, 
lock  down  the  system  and  require  user  authentication 
for  all  accesses  within  the  network.  Strong  authentica¬ 
tion  protects  against  outside  intruders.  To  some  extent, 
authentication  may  help  to  reduce  insider  misuse.  In 
particular,  insiders  are  discouraged  if  the  identity  of  a 
user  can  be  established  reliably. 

System-wide  policy: 

eacl.mode  1  #  composition  mode  narrow 

#  EACL  entry  1 
neg_access_right  *  * 

pre_cond_system_threat_level  local  =high 

Local  policy: 

#  EACL  entry  1 
pos_access_right  apache  * 
pre_cond_system_threat_level  local  >low 
pre_cond_accessID_USER  apache  * 

The  system-wide  policy  specifies  mandatory  requirement 
“No  access  is  allowed  when  system  threat  level  is  high”  that 
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can  not  be  bypassed  by  a  local  policy.  The  local  policy  spec¬ 
ifies  that  all  Apache  accesses  have  to  be  authenticated  if  the 
system  threat  level  is  higher  than  “low”. 

7.2  Application  level  Intrusion  Detection 

We  next  show  how  the  system  supports  prevention  of 
penetration  and/or  surveillance  attacks  by  detecting  a  CGI 
script  abuse. 

System-wide  policy: 

eacl_mode  1  #  composition  mode  narrow 

#  EACL  entry  1 
neg_access_right  *  * 

pre_cond_accessID_GROUP  local  BadGuys 

Local  policy: 

#  EACL  entry  1 
neg_access_right  apache  * 

pre_cond_regex  gnu  'w*phf*'  '  *test-cgi*' '  ' 
rr_cond_notify  local 

on : failure/ email : sysadmin/ info:CGIexploit 
rr_cond_update_log  local 
on : failure /BadGuys/ info : IP 

#  EACL  entry  2 
pos_access_right  apache  * 

Entry  1  in  the  system-wide  policy  specifies  mandatory  re¬ 
quirement  that  members  of  the  group  BadGuys  are  denied 
access.  Evaluation  of  the  pre-condition  pre_cond_group 
includes  reading  a  log  file  of  the  suspicious  IP  addresses 
and  trying  to  find  an  IP  address  that  matches  the  address 
the  request  was  sent  from.  Entry  1  in  the  local  policy  con¬ 
tains  a  pre-condition  pre_cond_regex  that  examines  the 
request  for  occurrence  of  regular  expressions  *phf*  and 
*test-cgi*.  If  no  match  is  found,  the  GAA-API  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  next  EACL  entry  that  grants  the  request. 

If  this  condition  is  met,  the  request  is  rejected. 

The  rr_cond_notify  condition  sends  e-mail  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  administrator  reporting  time,  IP  address,  URL  at¬ 
tempted  and  a  threat  type. 

Next,  the  rr_cond_update_log  updates  the  group 
BadGuys  to  include  new  suspicious  IP  address  from  the  re¬ 
quest. 

New  signatures  can  be  specified  using  regular  expres¬ 
sions  and  numeric  comparison.  For  example,  the  following 
pre-condition  detects  a  particular  DoS  attack: 
pre.conclregex  gnu  '*///////////////////*' 
Evaluation  of  this  condition  includes  checking  the  request 
for  presence  of  a  large  number  of  characters  that  most 
likely  indicates  an  attempt  to  exploit  a  well-known  apache 
bug  that  slows  down  Apache  and  fills  up  logs  fast. 

The  pre-condition  pre_cond_regex  gnu  '*%*' 
detects  malformed  URLs  (part  of  the  URL  contains  the  per¬ 
cent  character).  This  may  indicate  ongoing  attack,  such  as 


NIMDA.  NIMDA  exploits  Microsoft  IIS  vulnerabilities  by 
sending  a  malformed  GET  request. 

The  pre-condition  pre_cond_expr  local  >1000 
checks  that  the  length  of  input  to  a  CGI  script  is  no  longer 
than  1000  characters.  This  condition  detects  a  buffer  over¬ 
flow  attacks,  e.g..  Code  Red  IIS  attack. 

Adding  suspicious  hosts  to  the  BadGuys  may  allow  our 
system  to  stop  attacks  with  unknown  signatures.  Often  vul¬ 
nerabilities  are  tested  by  scripts  that  generate  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests.  Each  request  exploits  a  particular  bug.  If  the  system 
identifies  requests  from  an  address  as  matching  known  at¬ 
tack  signature,  then  subsequent  requests  from  that  host  (ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  same  script),  checking  for  vulnerabilities  we 
might  not  yet  know  about,  can  still  be  blocked.  Further, 
since  this  blacklist  is  specified  in  a  system-wide  policy,  the 
list  is  shared  by  many  of  our  hosts  that  improves  security  of 
the  system  overall. 

8  Performance 

In  our  experiment,  we  used  the  system-wide  and  local 
policy  files  shown  in  Sections  7. 1  and  7.2,  respectively.  The 
experiment  was  performed  20  times  on  a  PC  with  an  Intel 
1.8GHz  Pentium4  CPU,  running  RedHat  Linux  v7.1. 

On  average,  GAA-API  functions  took  5.9  milliseconds 
(ms)  without  email  notification  (53.3  ms  with  email  notifica¬ 
tion)  while  running  Apache  functions  including  GAA-API 
functions  took  19.4  ms  (66.8  ms  with  email  notification). 
The  overhead  introduced  by  the  GAA-API  is  30%  if  email 
notification  is  not  taken  into  account.  If  the  email  notifica¬ 
tion  is  enabled,  the  overhead  increases  to  80%. 

9  Implementation  Status  and  Future  Work 

The  GAA-API  implementation  is  available  at 
http://www.isi.edu/gost/info/gaaapi/source. 

The  API  has  been  integrated  with  several  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  Apache,  sshd  and  FreeS/WAN  IPsec  for  Linux. 

To  improve  efficiency  of  the  GAA-Apache  integration 
we  will  add  support  for  caching  of  the  retrieved  and  trans¬ 
lated  policies  for  later  reuse  by  subsequent  requests.  We  will 
investigate  a  possibility  of  implementing  a  simple  profile 
building  module  and  anomaly  detector  (implemented  using 
conditions)  to  support  anomaly-based  intrusion  detection  in 
addition  to  the  signature-based. 

We  plan  to  implement  the  execution  control  phase  for 
Apache.  We  will  explore  the  utility  of  mid-conditions  for 
protection  from  untrusted  downloaded  code,  such  as  Java 
applets  and  Netscape  plug-ins.  The  mid-conditions  will 
control  actions  of  the  downloaded  content  on  a  client  ma¬ 
chine  throughout  the  execution  of  the  content. 
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We  plan  to  design  a  policy-controlled  interface  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  subscription-based  communication  channels  to  al¬ 
low  GAA-API  and  IDSs  to  communicate. 

10  Related  Work 

AppShield  [5]  is  a  proprietary  policy-based  system  that 
protects  web  servers.  The  AppShield  intercepts  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  all  requests  and  dynamically  adjusts  its  security  policy 
to  prevent  attackers  from  exploiting  application-level  vul¬ 
nerabilities.  It  uses  dynamic  policy  not  by  looking  for  the 
signatures  of  suspicious  behavior  but  by  knowing  the  in¬ 
tended  behavior  of  the  site  and  rejecting  all  other  uses  of  the 
system. 

Emerald  architecture  [2]  includes  a  data-collection  mod¬ 
ule  integrated  with  Apache  Web  server.  The  module  ex¬ 
tracts  the  request  information  internal  to  the  Apache  server 
and  forwards  it  to  an  intrusion  detection  component  that  an¬ 
alyzes  HTTP  traffic. 

Both  AppShield  and  Emerald  systems  are  designed 
specifically  for  the  web  servers  and  can  not  be  used  for  other 
types  of  applications.  In  contrast,  the  GAA-API  provides  a 
generic  policy  evaluation  and  an  application-level  intrusion 
detection  environment  that  can  be  used  by  different  applica¬ 
tions. 

Almgren,  et.  ah,  [1]  provide  an  overview  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  web  server  attacks  and  describe  an  intrusion  de¬ 
tection  tool  that  analyzes  the  CLF  logs.  The  tool  finds  and 
reports  intrusions  by  looking  for  attack  signatures  in  the  log 
entries.  However,  the  monitor  can  not  directly  interact  with 
a  web  server  and,  thus,  can  not  stop  the  ongoing  attacks. 

11  Conclusions 

Traditional  access  control  mechanisms  have  little  abil¬ 
ity  to  support  or  respond  to  the  detection  of  attacks.  In  this 
paper  we  presented  a  generic  authorization  framework  that 
supports  security  policies  that  can  detect  attempted  and  ac¬ 
tual  security  breaches  and  which  can  actively  respond  by 
modifying  security  policies  dynamically.  The  GAA-API 
combines  policy  enforcement  with  application-level  intru¬ 
sion  detection  and  response,  allowing  countermeasures  to  be 
applied  to  ongoing  attacks  before  they  cause  damage.  Be¬ 
cause  the  API  processes  access  control  request  by  applica¬ 
tions,  it  is  ideally  placed  to  apply  application-level  knowl¬ 
edge  about  policies  and  activities  to  identify  suspicious  ac¬ 
tivity  and  apply  appropriate  responses. 

12  Appendix 


Curly  brackets,  {},  surround  items  that  can  repeat  zero  or  more 
times.  A  vertical  line,  | ,  separates  alternatives.  Items  inside  dou¬ 
ble  quotes  are  the  terminal  symbols.  An  EACL  is  specified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  format: 

eacl  ::=  (composition_mode)  {entry} 
entry  : :=  pright  conds  1  nright 
pre_cond_block  rr_cond_block 

pright  ::=  "pos_access_right "  def_auth  value 
nright  ::=  "neg_access_right "  def_auth  value 
conds  ::=  pre_cond_block  rr_cond_block 
micLconcLblock  post_cond_block 
pre_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
rr_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
micLconcLblock  ::=  {condition} 
post_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
condition  ::=  cond_type  def_auth  value 
composition_mode  : :=  "0" I "1" I "2" 
concLtype  ::=  alphanumeric_string 
def_auth  ::=  alphanumeric_string 
value  ::=  alphanumeric_string 
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Abstract 

This  paper 1  presents  an  authorization  framework  for 
supporting  fine-grained  access  control  policies  enhanced 
with  light-weight  intrusion/misuse  detectors  and  response 
capabilities.  The  framework  intercepts  and  analyzes  access 
requests  and  dynamically  adjusts  security  policies  to  prevent 
attackers  from  exploiting  application  level  vulnerabilities. 

We  present  a  practical ,  flexible  implementation  of  the 
framework  based  on  the  Generic  Authorization  and  Access 
Control  API  (GAA-API)  that  provides  dynamic  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  intrusion  response  capabilities  for  many  applica¬ 
tions.  To  evaluate  our  approach,  we  integrated  the  API  with 
several  applications,  including  Apache  web  ser\’er  [12], 
sshd  and  FreeS/WAN  IP  sec  for  Linux.  This  paper  demon¬ 
strates  the  integration  of  the  GAA-API  into  ssh  daemon.  By 
integrating  the  GAA-API  into  sshd,  the  ssh  ser\’er  can  sup¬ 
port  fine-grained  authorization  policies,  dynamic  policy  up¬ 
date,  and  application  level  intrusion  detection  and  response. 
The  ser\’er  can  also  enforce  policies  with  additional  func¬ 
tionalities,  e.g.,  time-  and  location-based  controls.  Our  ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  the  required  integration  effort  was 
moderate,  and  that  the  performance  impact  on  the  ssh  server 
was  negligible. 


1  Introduction  and  Motivation 

As  more  and  more  enterprises  make  their  critical  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  the  Internet,  whether  only  to  employees 
or  to  customers,  they  are  exposed  to  significant  risks  such 
as  theft,  fraud,  and  denial  of  service  attacks.  In  general,  the 
most  significant  consequences  result  from  attacks  within  the 
system  by  otherwise  legitimate  users  (or  attackers  posing  as 
such  users)  performing  unauthorized  activities. 

1  Portions  reprinted,  with  permission,  from  T.  V.  Ryutov  and  B.  C.  Neu¬ 
man.  The  Specification  and  Enforcement  of  Advanced  Security  Policies. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Policies  for  Distributed  Systems 
and  Networks  (POLICY  2002).  ©2002  IEEE. 


Detecting  these  kinds  of  attacks  can  require  instrument¬ 
ing  applications  to  generate  audit  records  based  on  activity 
that  is  only  understood  at  the  application  layer. 

Countermeasures  to  such  attacks  must  similarly  be  im¬ 
plemented  at  the  application  layers  through  enforcement  of 
policies  that  can  distinguish  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ac¬ 
tivities  -  a  distinction  that  often  requires  application  level 
knowledge. 

The  policies  themselves  must  automatically  adapt  to 
meet  the  changing  security  requirements  in  the  event  of  pos¬ 
sible  intrusion  while  allowing  users  to  operate  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  environment. 

Access  control  policies  can  assist  in  the  application- 
based  category  of  intrusion  detection,  which  monitors  criti¬ 
cal  applications.  Traditional  access  control  policies  simply 
specify  whether  the  access  is  granted  or  whether  the  request 
is  denied.  A  new  policy  specification  approach  with  intru¬ 
sion  detection  in  mind  (in  addition  to  defining  actions  that 
are  and  are  not  permitted)  will  identify  specific  application 
level  events  that  constitute  malicious  or  suspicious  activi¬ 
ties.  Furthermore,  such  policies  will  specify  the  counter¬ 
measures  to  be  taken  to  respond  to  the  suspected  or  detected 
attacks. 

We  apply  dynamic  authorization  techniques  to  support 
fine-grained  access  control  and  application  level  intru¬ 
sion/misuse  detection  and  response  capabilities. 

Our  approach  is  based  on  specifying  access  control  poli¬ 
cies  extended  with  the  capability  to  identify  (and  possibly 
classify)  intrusions  and  respond  to  the  intrusions  in  real  time. 
The  Generic  Authorization  and  Access  Control  API  (GAA- 
API)  is  a  generic  interface  which  may  be  used  to  enable 
such  dynamic  authorization  and  intrusion  response  capabil¬ 
ities  for  many  applications.  The  API  supports  three  policy 
enforcement  phases: 

1.  Before  requested  operation  starts;  to  decide  whether 
this  operation  is  authorized. 

2.  During  the  execution  of  the  authorized  operation;  to  de¬ 
tect  malicious  behavior  in  real  time  (e.g.,  a  user  process 
consumes  excessive  system  resources). 
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3.  When  the  operation  is  completed;  to  activate  post  exe¬ 
cution  actions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether 
the  operation  succeeds/fails. 

This  paper  demonstrates  the  integration  of  the  GAA-API 
into  ssh  daemon.  By  integrating  the  GAA-API  into  sshd, 
the  ssh  server  can  support  fine-grained  authorization  poli¬ 
cies,  dynamic  policy  update,  and  application  level  intrusion 
detection  and  response.  The  server  can  also  enforce  poli¬ 
cies  with  additional  functionalities,  e.g.,  time-  and  location- 
based  controls.  Our  experiments  showed  that  the  required 
integration  effort  was  moderate,  and  that  the  performance 
impact  on  the  ssh  server  was  negligible  with  relatively  small 
configuration  and  policy  files. 

2  Approach 

An  authorization  policy  regulates  access  to  objects.  An 
object  is  a  target  of  requests  and  it  has  to  be  protected,  e.g., 
critical  programs,  files  and  hosts.  An  access  right  (alterna¬ 
tive  words  that  we  use  are  operation  and  action)  is  a  partic¬ 
ular  type  of  access  to  a  protected  object,  e.g.,  read  or  write. 
Specific  system  events,  such  as  restarting  or  shutting  down 
the  system,  system  log-in  and  log-off  can  be  modeled  as  ac¬ 
cess  rights  associated  with  the  system,  where  the  system  is 
the  protected  object.  A  condition  describes  the  context  in 
which  each  access  right  is  granted  or  denied. 

In  our  framework,  a  policy  is  represented  as  a  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  associated  with  a  positive  or  negative  access  right.  If 
all  conditions  associated  with  a  positive  right  are  met,  the  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  target  object  is  granted.  If  all  conditions  associated 
with  a  negative  right  are  met,  the  access  is  denied. 

Traditional  security  systems  lack  adaptive  security  poli¬ 
cies  and  enforcement  mechanisms.  In  the  non-adaptive  set¬ 
ting,  the  set  of  policies  is  chosen  in  advance,  before  the  ac¬ 
cess  request  is  received.  The  adaptive  policy  enforcement 
mechanism  chooses  the  appropriate  set  of  policies  during 
the  course  of  computation  based  on  the  current  system  state. 

Usually,  adaptive  policy  implementation  requires  either 
the  reloading  of  the  policy  or  changing  the  policy  computa¬ 
tion  algorithms  [3],  Both  of  these  approaches  are  ineffective 
and  not  scalable. 

Our  approach  avoids  policy  reloading  and  switching  to 
the  different  policy  evaluation  mode: 

1.  The  policy  specification  describes  more  than  one  set  of 
disjoint  policies. 

2.  The  policy  evaluation  mechanism  is  extended  with  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  system  state.  The  implemen¬ 
tation  is  based  on  conditions  that  provide  support  for 
monitoring  and  updating  internal  system  structures  and 
their  runtime  behaviors. 


With  the  extended  policy  evaluation  mechanism,  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  disjoint  sets  of  policies  is  regulated  auto¬ 
matically  by  reading  the  system  state  (e.g.,  the  time  of  day, 
or  system  threat  level).  The  downside  of  this  approach  is  the 
requirement  for  more  tedious  and  careful  policy  specifica¬ 
tion  and  dealing  with  the  side  effects  of  the  policy  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  adaptive  policies  are  specified  using  different  con¬ 
ditions  that  permit  run-time  adaptation  in  the  event  of  pos¬ 
sible  security  attacks.  To  enforce  the  adaptive  policies  we 
adopted  the  three-phase  policy  enforcement  scheme.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  phase  only  the  specified  set  of  all  conditions  in  the 
policy  is  evaluated. 

2.1  Conditions 

Here  we  list  several  of  the  more  useful  conditions  [10] 
that  assist  in  detecting  and  responding  to  intrusion  and  mis¬ 
use  and  they  allow  more  efficient  utilization  of  security  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  authentication,  audit,  and  notification. 

•  access  identity 

This  condition  specifies  an  authenticated  access  iden¬ 
tity. 

•  strength  of  authentication 

This  condition  specifies  the  authentication  mecha¬ 
nism  or  set  of  suitable  mechanisms  for  authentication. 
Strong  user  authentication  method  (e.g.,  Kerberos  [11]) 
can  be  activated  in  response  to  suspicious  behavior. 

•  time 

This  condition  specifies  time  periods  for  which  access 
is  granted. 

•  location 

This  condition  specifies  location  of  the  user.  Autho¬ 
rization  is  granted  to  the  users  residing  on  specific 
hosts,  domains,  or  networks. 

•  payment 

This  condition  specifies  a  currency  and  an  amount  that 
must  be  paid  prior  to  accessing  an  object. 

•  quota 

This  condition  specifies  a  currency  and  a  limit.  It  lim¬ 
its  the  quantity  of  a  resource  that  can  be  consumed  or 
obtained. 

•  audit 

This  condition  enables  automatic  generation  of  audit 
data  in  response  to  access  requests.  An  audit  record 
should  include  sufficient  information  to  establish  what 
event  occurred  and  what  caused  the  event. 
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•  notification 

This  condition  enables  automatic  generation  of  notifi¬ 
cation  messages  (alerts)  in  response  to  access  requests. 
The  condition  value  specifies  the  receiver  and  the  noti¬ 
fication  method. 

•  threshold 

This  condition  specifies  allowable  threshold. 

•  system  threat  level 

This  condition  specifies  the  system  threat  level. 

Failure  of  some  of  these  conditions  may  signal  suspi¬ 
cious  behavior.  For  example,  access  is  requested  at  unex¬ 
pected  times  or  unusual  locations,  violations  of  user  quotas, 
repeated  failure  of  access  attempts  and  exceeding  a  thresh¬ 
old.  Some  conditions  can  trigger  defensive  measures  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  perceived  system  threat  level.  For  example,  im¬ 
pose  a  limit  on  resource  consumption,  advanced  payment 
for  the  allocated  resources  or  increased  auditing.  In  the  case 
of  insider  misuse  (particularly  if  the  intruder’s  identity  has 
been  established)  it  may  be  appropriate  to  let  the  attacks  con¬ 
tinue  under  special  conditions.  For  example,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  initiate  data  collection  mechanisms  to  gather  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  user  activities  that  could  serve  as 
evidence  for  possible  prosecutions. 

The  combination  of  conditions  of  different  types  can  be 
used  to  fine  tune  audit  and  notification  services.  The  au¬ 
dit  detail  and  number  of  alarms  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
system  threat  profile.  For  example,  low  system  threat  level 
should  result  in  reduced  alarm  level  and  amount  of  gener¬ 
ated  audit  data.  It  should  also  depend  on  the  sensitivity  of 
the  requested  operation  and  target  object. 

2.1.1  Evaluation  of  Conditions 

Note  that  in  the  implementation,  some  of  these  conditions 
might  have  side  effects.  For  example,  evaluation  of  pay¬ 
ment  condition  reduces  a  balance.  Evaluation  of  notifica¬ 
tion  condition  results  in  sending  a  message,  which  is  useful 
in  audit. 

A  positive  aspect  of  the  side  effects  is  the  ability  to  update 
system  behavior  at  run  time  (e.g.,  generating  audit  records 
and  reconfiguring  firewall  rules).  Such  dynamic  techniques 
will  ensure  that  policies  applied  to  system  services  adapt  to 
perceived  system  threat  profile,  thereby  increasing  system 
protection. 

Unfortunately,  side  effects  complicate  matters.  There  are 
two  particular  difficulties  in  reasoning  about  policies  en¬ 
forced  in  the  dynamic  authorization  environment. 

First,  the  side  effects  might  cause  problems  when  the  side 
effects  create  a  feedback  loop,  e.g.,  when  payment  affects 
quotas  which  affects  the  ability  to  perform  other  operations 
(once  one  runs  out  of  money). 


Second,  policy  rules  can  include  both  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  and  actions  that  change  the  conditions.  For  example, 
an  audit  condition  may  trigger  a  network  threat  detection 
condition  which  affects  the  evaluation  of  subsequent  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  policy.  Therefore,  the  consistency  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  access  control  desicions  may  depend  on  the  con¬ 
dition  evaluation  order. 

In  our  current  framework,  the  condition  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess  is  totally  ordered.  The  order  has  to  be  assessed  before 
condition  evaluation  starts.  Determining  the  evaluation  or¬ 
dering  is  currently  done  by  a  policy  officer. 

We  recognize  that  the  function  of  defining  the  condition 
order  can  be  best  served  by  an  automated  tool  to  ensure  pol¬ 
icy  correctness  and  consistency  and  to  ease  the  policy  spec¬ 
ification  burden  on  the  policy  officer.  See  section  8  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion. 

2.1.2  Pre-,  Mid-,  Post-  and  Request-result  Conditions 

An  authorization  policy  may  specify  conditions  that  must  be 
satisfied  before,  during  or  after  the  access  right  is  exercised. 
Furthermore,  evaluation  of  some  conditions  must  be  acti¬ 
vated  whether  the  access  is  granted  or  whether  the  request 
is  denied.  Thus,  all  conditions  are  classified  as: 

•  pre-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  in  order  to 
grant  or  deny  the  request. 

•  request-result  conditions  must  be  activated  whether 
the  access  request  is  granted  or  whether  the  request  is 
denied. 

•  mid-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  during 
the  execution  of  the  requested  operation.  The  mid¬ 
conditions  can  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  critical 
operations  and  resources.  The  mid-conditions  allow 
for  real  time  active  monitoring  of  the  operation  execu¬ 
tion  and  response.  If  any  of  the  mid-conditions  fails, 
the  operation  execution  must  be  affected.  The  coun¬ 
termeasures  are  defined  in  the  response  methods  of  the 
target  object.  Aggressive  responses  may  include  di¬ 
rect  countermeasures,  such  as  closing  the  connections 
or  suspending  the  processes.  This  is  important  to  en¬ 
force  counter  measures  against  serious  attacks.  For 
example,  a  processes  consuming  excessive  system  re¬ 
sources  (CPU  time,  memory,  and  disk  space)  may  in¬ 
dicate  impending  denial  of  service  attack.  More  pas¬ 
sive  responses  may  include  the  activating  of  integrity¬ 
checking  routines  to  verify  the  operating  state  of  the 
target. 

The  mid-conditions  that  we  consider  in  our  framework 
are  limited  to  a  set  of  thresholds,  such  as  duration  of 
connection,  CPU  and  memory  usage  and  severity  met¬ 
rics  (e.g.,  current  system  threat  level). 
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•  post-conditions  are  used  to  activate  post  execution  ac¬ 
tions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether  the  op¬ 
eration  succeeds  or  whether  the  operation  fails.  The 
post-conditions  can  be  specified  in  two  ways: 

1 .  The  post-conditions  that  are  activated  only  if  the 
requested  operation  succeeds.  These  conditions 
are  useful  to  correctly  implement  the  enforcement 
of,  for  example,  the  payment/quota  constraints. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  the  policies  with  post¬ 
conditions: 

“A  user  must  pay  $1  to  read  a  file.  The  money 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  user  account  only  af¬ 
ter  successful  file  access.” 

In  this  policy,  the  payment  condition  must  be  im¬ 
plemented  as  a  post-condition.  If  the  file  read 
fails  for  technical  reasons  (the  server  crashes  in 
the  middle  of  the  read  operation),  the  payment 
condition  is  not  activated  and  the  user  does  not 
lose  his  money. 

“A  user  is  allowed  to  access  file  A  only  once.” 
Similarly,  the  quota  condition  in  this  policy  must 
be  implemented  as  a  post-condition  to  ensure  that 
the  user  can  access  the  file  at  least  once. 

2.  The  post-conditions  that  are  activated  only  if  the 
requested  operation  fails.  For  example,  failure  of 
critical  operations,  such  as  system  shut  down  may 
indicate  denial  of  service  attack  and  require  im¬ 
mediate  notification. 

The  post-conditions  along  with  the  request-result  condi¬ 
tions  are  useful  to  fine  tune  audit  and  notification  services. 

2.2  The  Three-Phase  Policy  Enforcement 

The  enforcement  of  the  adaptive  security  policies  is  par¬ 
titioned  into  three  successive  phases. 

1.  Phase  one:  access  control. 

The  pre-  and  request-result  conditions  are  evaluated 
during  this  phase  and  the  decision  to  grant  or  deny  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  requested  object  is  made. 

2.  Phase  two:  execution  control. 

The  access  to  the  target  object  is  granted,  the  requested 
operation  is  started  and  the  mid-conditions  are  evalu¬ 
ated  during  this  phase.  This  phase  allows  the  controlled 
execution  of  the  requested  operation. 

3.  Phase  three:  post-execution  actions. 

The  post-conditions  are  evaluated  during  this  phase. 
The  specified  actions  are  performed  after  the  operation 
is  finished.  We  do  not  call  this  phase  “post-execution 


control”,  since  neither  failure  nor  success  of  a  post¬ 
execution  action  can  affect  either  access  decision,  or 
operation  execution. 

3  Implementation 

In  this  section  we  present  the  overview  of  our  implemen¬ 
tation  approach. 

3.1  Policy  Representation 

The  policy  language  we  implemented  is  called  Extended 
Access  Control  List  (EACL).  The  EACL  is  a  simple  lan¬ 
guage  designed  to  describe  user-level  security  policies  that 
govern  access  to  protected  resources,  identify  threats  that 
may  occur  within  application  and  specify  intrusion  response 
actions.  An  EACL  is  associated  with  an  object  (or  a  group  of 
objects)  to  be  protected  and  specifies  positive  and  negative 
access  rights  with  optional  set  of  associated  conditions  that 
describe  the  context  in  which  each  access  right  is  granted  or 
denied. 

A  condition  block  defines  a  conjunction  of  a  totally  or¬ 
dered  set  of  conditions.  Conditions  are  evaluated  in  the  or¬ 
der  they  appear  within  a  condition  block2 . 

An  EACL  entry  consists  of  a  positive  or  negative  access 
right  and  four  condition  blocks:  a  set  of  pre-conditions,  a  set 
of  request-result  conditions,  a  set  of  mid-conditions  and  a 
set  of  post-conditions.  Note  that  a  condition  block  can  be 
empty.  If  all  condition  blocks  in  an  EACL  entry  are  empty, 
the  right  is  granted  unconditionally.  An  example  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  policy  with  empty  condition  blocks  is:  “anyone  can  read 
file  index .html". 

An  EACL  consists  of  an  ordered  set  of  disjunctive 
EACL  entries.  An  EACL  representation  supports  disjunc¬ 
tion  and  conjunction  of  conditions  to  activate  different  con¬ 
trol  modes. 

An  EACL  is  equivalent  to  disjunctive  normal  form  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  disjunction  of  conjunctions  where  no  conjunc¬ 
tion  contains  a  disjunction.  For  example,  a  policy  “Tom  or 
Joe  can  read  file  A  only  if  they  connect  from  *. isi.edu  do¬ 
main”  can  be  represented  by  an  EACL  (attached  to  the  file 
A)  with  two  EACL  entries: 

“positive  access  right:  read,  pre-conditions:  Tom,  *. isi.edu” 
“positive  access  right:  read,  pre-conditions:  Joe,  *. isi.edu”. 

3.1.1  EACL  Syntax 

We  use  the  Backus-Naur  Form  to  denote  the  elements  of  our 
EACL  language.  Curly  brackets,  {},  surround  items  that  can 


2  The  total  order  property  is  important  to  deal  with  possible  side  effects 
caused  by  the  condition  evaluation. 
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repeat  zero  or  more  times.  A  vertical  line,  | ,  separates  al¬ 
ternatives.  Items  inside  double  quotes  are  the  terminal  sym¬ 
bols.  An  EACL  is  specified  according  to  the  following  for¬ 
mat: 

eacl  ::=  {eacl.entry} 

eacl_entry  ::=  pos_access_right  conditions  I 
neg_access_right  pre_cond_block 
pos_access_right  ::=  "pos_access_right " 
def_auth  value 

neg_access_right  ::=  "neg_access_right " 
def_auth  value 

conditions  ::=  pre_cond_block  micLconcLblock 
rr_cond_block  post_cond_block 
pre_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
micLconcLblock  ::=  {condition} 
rr_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
post_cond_block  ::=  {condition} 
condition  ::=  concLtype  def_auth  value 
concLtype  ::=  alphanumeric_string 
def_auth  ::=  alphanumeric_string 
value  ::=  alphanumeric_string 

cond_type  defines  the  type  of  condition,  e.g.,  access 
identity  or  time. 

def_auth  indicates  the  authority  responsible  for  defin¬ 
ing  the  value  within  the  cond_type,  e.g.,  Kerberos. 

value  is  the  value  of  condition.  Its  semantics  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  cond_type  field.  The  name  space  for  the 
value  is  defined  by  the  def_auth  field. 

Note  that  the  EACL  syntax  allows  only  the  pre-conditions 
to  be  associated  with  a  negative  right.  This  is  because  an 
EACL  entry  with  a  negative  right  can  never  grant  the  ac¬ 
cess,  therefore,  the  mid-  and  post-conditions  in  the  entry  will 
never  be  evaluated. 

We  next  present  an  example  of  an  EACL  that  governs  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  host. 

Entry  1  specifies  that  user  tom@ORGB.EDU  can  not  login 
to  the  host. 

Entries  2  and  3  mean  that  user  Joe  can  shut  down  the  host 
using  either  X509  or  Kerberos  for  authentication.  If  the  re¬ 
quest  succeeds,  the  user  ID  must  be  logged.  If  the  operation 
fails,  the  system  administrator  must  be  notified  by  e-mail. 

Entry  4  means  that  anyone,  without  authentication,  can 
check  the  status  of  the  host  if  he  connects  from  the  speci¬ 
fied  IP  address  range. 

Entry  5  specifies  that  user  ken@ORGA.EDU  can  login  from 
the  specified  IP  address  range,  if  the  number  of  previous  lo¬ 
gin  attempts  during  the  day  does  not  exceed  3.  If  the  request 
fails,  the  number  of  the  failed  logins  for  the  user  must  be 
updated.  The  connection  duration  time  must  not  exceed  8 


hours. 

#  EACL  for  host  malta.isi.edu 

#  EACL  entry  1 

neg_access_right  test  host_login 
pre_cond_access_id_USER  Kerberos5 
tom@ORGB.EDU 

#  EACL  entry  2 
pos_access_right  test  host 
shut_down 

pre_cond_access_id_USER  X509 
" / C=US/0=Trusted/ OU=orgb . edu/ CN=Joe " 
rr_cond_audit  local  on : success/userlD 
post_cond_notify  local 
on : failure/ admin/userlD 

#  EACL  entry  3 

pos_access_right  test  host_shut_down 
pre_cond_access_id_USER  Kerberos5 
joe@ORGB.EDU 

rr_cond_audit  local  on : success/userlD 
post_cond_notify  local 
on : failure/ admin/user ID 

#  EACL  entry  4 

pos_access_right  test  host_check_status 
pre_cond_location  IP  10.1.1.0-10.1.2.255 

#  EACL  entry  5 

pos_access_right  test  host_login 
pre_cond_access_id_USER  Kerberos5 
ken@ORGA.EDU 

pre_cond_location  IP  10.1.1.0-10.1.2.255 
pre_cond_threshold  local 
<3failures/ day/ failed- log 
rr_cond_update_log  local 
on:failure/failed_log/userID 
micLconcLduration  local  <8hrs 

Evaluation  of  an  EACL  starts  from  the  first  to  the  last  in 
the  list  of  EACL  entries.  The  resolution  of  inconsistent  au¬ 
thorization  is  based  on  ordering.  The  entries  which  already 
have  been  examined  take  precedence  over  new  entries. 


An  ordered  evaluation  approach  is  easier  to  implement  as 
it  allows  only  partial  evaluation  of  an  EACL  and  resolves 
the  authorization  conflicts.  The  problem  with  this  approach 
is  that  it  requires  total  ordering  among  authorizations.  It  re¬ 
quires  careful  writing  of  the  EACL  by  the  security  adminis¬ 
trator. 
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3.2  Generic  Authorization  and  Access-control 
API(GAA-API) 

The  GAA-API  provides  a  general-purpose  execution  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  EACLs  are  evaluated.  We  next  provide 
a  brief  description  of  the  main  GAA-API  functions. 

The  gaa_get_object_poiicyJnfo  function  is  called  to 
obtain  the  security  policy  associated  with  the  object.  It  takes 
the  target  object  and  authorization  database  as  input  and  re¬ 
turns  an  ordered  list  of  EACLs. 

The  application  maintains  authorization  information  in  a 
form  understood  by  the  application.  It  can  be  stored  in  a 
file,  database,  directory  service  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
application-specific  function  provided  for  the  GAA-API  re¬ 
trieves  the  policy  information  and  translates  it  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  representation  understood  by  the  GAA-API.  Currently 
the  policy  is  written  at  the  object  level,  the  call-back  func¬ 
tion  must  collect  all  the  per  object  policies  and  order  them  by 
priority.  How  the  policies  are  stored  and  retrieved  is  opaque 
to  the  GAA-API  and  is  not  reflected  in  the  EACL. 

The  resulting  policy  that  is  passed  to  the  GAA-API  for 
evaluation  represents  the  combination  of  several  policies 
possibly  from  different  domains  and  individual  users  of  the 
system. 

The  specific  mechanism  for  retrieving  the  policies  is 
passed  to  the  GAA-API  as  a  call-back  function.  The  GAA- 
API  provides  a  mechanism  to  register  a  particular  policy  re¬ 
trieval  call-back  function.  Currently  this  is  done  using  a 
configuration  file. 

The  structure  of  the  policy  domains  that  contribute  the 
policies  is  not  specified  explicitly  in  our  framework.  Only 
the  hierarchical  relationship  (priority  of  the  policy)  among 
the  domains  is  taken  into  consideration.  Our  current  im¬ 
plementation  supports  two  level  policy  specification:  first, 
system-wide  policies  are  retrieved  and  placed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  list  of  policies.  Then  the  local  policies  are  re¬ 
trieved  and  are  added  to  the  list.  Thus,  system-wide  policies 
implicitly  have  higher  priority  than  local  policies.  For  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  policy  composition  see  [12]. 

The  g a,a,_check ^authorization  function  checks  whether 
the  requested  right  is  authorized  under  the  specified  policy. 
This  function  takes  the  retrieved  policy  (an  ordered  list  of 
EACLs),  requested  access  right  and  contextual  information 
as  input.  The  contextual  information  is  matched  to  the  re¬ 
quirements,  specified  in  the  conditions  of  the  relevant  EACL 
entries  (only  the  EACL  entries  where  the  the  requested  right 
appears  are  evaluated).  This  information  can  be  represented 
by  a  set  of  credentials,  e.g.,  an  X.509  identity  certificate. 
The  output  lists  all  matching  policy  rights  and  associated 
conditions,  with  flags  set  to  indicate  whether  each  condition 
was  evaluated  and/or  met.  If  the  access  is  granted,  the  out¬ 
put  includes  the  time  period  for  which  the  result  is  valid. 

The  gaa_execution_control  function  performs  policy 


enforcement  during  operation  execution.  This  function 
checks  whether  the  mid-conditions  associated  with  the 
granted  access  right  are  met. 

The  gaa_post_execution_a,ctions  function  performs 
policyenforcement  after  the  operation  completes.  This  func¬ 
tion  enforces  the  post-conditions  associated  with  the  granted 
access. 

An  EACL  may  specify  conditions  of  different  types,  e.g., 
access  identity,  location  and  audit.  The  GAA-API  sup¬ 
ports  registering  condition  evaluation  functions  for  different 
condition  types. 

The  configuration  file  lists  concrete  functions  that  imple¬ 
ment  the  conditions.  The  file  is  read  at  the  GAA-API  initial¬ 
ization  time  and  the  functions  are  registered  with  the  specific 
conditions  (taking  into  account  the  condition  type  and  defin¬ 
ing  authority  fields).  To  evaluate  conditions  in  the  EACL 
example  given  earlier,  we  might  register  up  to  8  functions  3 
with  the  GAA-API.  The  GAA-API  is  structured  to  support 
the  addition  of  modules  for  evaluation  of  new  conditions. 

The  GAA-API  returns  three  status  values  to  describe  pol¬ 
icy  enforcement  process: 

1 .  authorization  status  Sa . 

Indicates  whether  the  request  is  authorized  (gaa.yes), 

not  authorized  (gaa  jvo)  or  uncertain  (gaa maybe). 

2.  mid-condition  enforcement  status  Sm . 

Indicates  the  evaluation  status  of  the  mid-conditions 

( GAA-YES/GAA-NO/GAA.MAYBE ). 

3.  post-condition  enforcement  status  SP . 

Indicates  the  evaluation  status  of  the  post-conditions 

( GAA-YES/GAA-NO/GAA.MAYBE ). 

The  status  values  are  obtained  during  the  evaluation  of 
conditions  in  the  relevant  EACL  entries: 
gaa.yes  -  all  conditions  are  met; 
gaa.no  -  at  least  one  of  the  conditions  fails; 
gaamaybe  -  none  of  the  conditions  fails  but  there  is  at 
least  one  condition  that  is  left  unevaluated. 

The  GAA-API  returns  gaamaybe  if  the  corresponding 
condition  evaluation  function  is  not  registered  with  the  API. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  convenient  to  return  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  unevaluated  for  further  evaluation  by  the  calling  appli¬ 
cation. 

4  The  GAA/ssh  Integration 

Secure  shell  (ssh)  is  being  widely  deployed  because  of  its 
features  that  ensure  secure  communications  across  the  net- 

3  Depending  on  the  implementation,  we  may  register  either  one  or 
two  functions  to  evaluate  conditions  of  the  same  type  but  with  differ¬ 
ent  defining  authority  fields,  e.g.,  pre-cond-access.idJJ SERX  509  and 
pre-cond-access-idJJSERKerberos5. 
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work  as  well  as  its  ease  of  use.  However,  correctly  config¬ 
uring  the  server  (sshd)  with  desired  policies  is  not  an  easy 
task,  because  the  authorization  policies  are  described  in  the 
server  configuration  file  that  contains  not  only  the  policies 
but  also  the  configuration  parameters  for  the  server.  Host¬ 
ing  two  separate  functionalities  into  one  configuration  file 
leads  to  the  problem  of  having  inflexible  mechanism  of  de¬ 
scribing  authorization  policies.  In  addition,  the  server  has 
to  be  restarted  after  modifying  the  content  of  the  configu¬ 
ration  file  to  reflect  changes.  If  the  modification  was  done 
to  change  the  policy,  instead  of  the  the  configuration  of  the 
server,  restarting  the  server  would  prohibit  the  dynamic  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  server  to  the  potential  or  actual  network  threat 
conditions. 

4.1  The  Policy  Enforcement  Process 

The  GAA-API  was  integrated  into  Openssh 
version  2.9p2  (http://www.openssh.org).  The  integration 
contributed  only  about  250  lines  of  “glue”  code.  Only  two 
files  auth2.c  and  serverloop.c  were  modified  and  one  new 
file  gaa-plug.c  (containing  the  GAA-API  initialization  and 
access  control  calls)  was  added. 

The  GAA-API  is  integrated  into  ssh  by  modifying  the 
userauthjreply  function  in  the  file  auth2.c.  The  file  server¬ 
loop.c  was  modified  to  support  the  execution  control  and 
post-execution  phases.  The  GAA/ssh  integration  is  shown 
in  Figure  1 . 

The  GAA-API  makes  use  of  system-wide  and  local  con¬ 
figuration  and  policy  files.  The  configuration  files  list  rou¬ 
tines  and  parameters  for  evaluating  conditions  specified  in 
the  policy  files.  The  system-wide  policy  applies  to  all  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  system.  The  local  policy  describes  security 
requirements  of  sshd. 

1.  The  initialization  phase. 

When  the  sshd  starts,  first  the  GAA-API  is  initialized 
by  calling  gaa, -initialize  and  gaajnewjsc  that  extract 
and  register  condition  evaluation  and  policy  retrieval 
routines  from  the  system  and  local  configuration  files, 
fetch  the  system  policy  file,  and  generate  internal  struc¬ 
tures  for  later  use. 

2.  The  access  control  phase  starts  with  receiving  a  con¬ 
nection  request. 

(a)  The  gaa_get_objectjpolicy_info  function  is 
called  to  obtain  the  security  policies  associated 
with  the  target  host.  The  function  reads  the 
system- wide  policy  file,  converts  it  to  the  internal 
EACL  representation  and  places  it  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  list  of  EACLs.  Next,  the  function  re¬ 
trieves  and  translates  the  local  policy  file  and  adds 
it  to  the  list. 


(b)  The  request  is  converted  into  a  list  of  requested 
access  rights.  The  authenticated  user  identity 
is  extracted  from  the  authctxt  structure  and  is 
placed  in  the  gaa_sc  security  context  structure. 

(c)  Next,  the  gaajcheck .authorization  function  is 
called  to  check  whether  the  requested  right  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  ordered  list  of  EACLs.  This  func¬ 
tion  finds  the  EACL  entries  where  the  the  re¬ 
quested  right  appears  and  calls  the  registered  rou¬ 
tines  to  evaluate  pre-  and  request-result  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  entries.  If  there  are  no  pre-conditions, 
the  authorization  status  is  set  to  gaa.yes.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  the  pre-conditions  are  evaluated  and  the 
result  is  stored  in  the  authorization  status  Sa  ■ 

If  the  request-result  conditions  are  present  in  the 
entry,  the  conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  result  is  calculated.  The  conjunction  of 
the  intermediate  result  and  Sa  is  stored  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  status  Sa  ■ 

Based  on  the  authorization  status  Sa  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  permitted  or  rejected  as  follows: 
sa  =  GAA.YES  connection  is  allowed. 
sa  =  GAAjfo  connection  is  rejected. 
sa  =  gaamaybe  connection  is  rejected. 

The  detailed  information  is  returned  that  lists  all 
matching  policy  rights  and  associated  conditions, 
with  flags  set  to  indicate  whether  each  condition 
was  evaluated  and/or  met. 

3.  The  execution  control  phase  consists  of  starting  the 
connection  and  calling  the  g a  a t  c u t  i o n  _c o n  t  r  ol 
function.  This  function  checks  whether  the  mid¬ 
conditions  associated  with  the  granted  access  rights 
are  met.  If  mid-conditions  are  found,  the  conditions 
are  evaluated.  Some  mid-conditions  are  evaluated  just 
once  4,  other  mid-conditions  are  evaluated  in  a  loop 
until  either  the  operation  finishes  or  any  of  the  mid¬ 
conditions  fails.  In  the  latter  case,  the  operation  execu¬ 
tion  is  suspended  and  the  reactive  actions  are  started. 
The  mid-conditions  can  be  returned  unevaluated  to  be 
enforced  by  application.  The  result  is  stored  in  Sm . 

4.  During  the  post-execution  action  phase  the 

gaa_post_execution_actions  function  is  called  to  en¬ 
force  the  post-conditions  associated  with  the  granted 
rights.  This  function  performs  policy  enforcement  af¬ 
ter  the  operation  completes  by  executing  actions  such 
as  notifying  by  email,  modifying  system  variables, 
writing  log  file,  etc. 

The  connection  status  (indicating  whether  the  connec¬ 
tion  succeeded/failed)  is  passed  to  the 

4E.g.,  locking  a  file  to  place  a  hold  on  user  account. 
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Figure  1.  GAA/ssh  integration. 


gaajpostje.xecution_actions  function.  If  no  post¬ 
conditions  are  found,  gaa.yes  is  returned,  otherwise 
the  post-conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  result  is  re¬ 
turned  in  Sp . 

5  Deployments 

In  this  section  we  illustrate  how  our  framework  can  be 
deployed  to  enable  fine-grained  response  to  attacks. 

5.1  Network  Lockdown 

This  scenario  demonstrates  how  our  system  adapts  the 
applied  authentication  policies  to  require  more  information 
from  a  user  when  potentially  dangerous  activity  has  been  de¬ 
tected. 

This  scenario  is  designed  for  organizations  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics: 

•  Mixed  access  to  web  services.  Access  to  some  web  re¬ 
sources  require  user  authentication,  some  do  not.  If  a 
policy  does  not  require  authenticated  user  identity,  au¬ 
thentication  steps  can  be  ignored  or  deferred  until  the 
policy  explicitly  requests  it.  An  example  of  a  policy, 
which  is  not  concerned  with  the  identity  is  ’’anyone  can 
read  file  A  if  $10  is  paid”. 


•  Authenticated  ssh  connections  from  the  Internet  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  access  hosts  on  the  organization’s  LAN. 

•  A  network-based  IDS  supplies  a  system  threat  level. 
For  example,  low  threat  level  means  normal  system  op¬ 
erational  state,  medium  threat  level  indicates  suspicious 
behavior  and  high  threat  level  means  that  the  system  is 
under  attack. 

•  Policy:  When  system  threat  level  is  higher  than 
low,  one  needs  to  lock  down  the  system  and  require 
user  authentication  for  all  accesses  within  the  LAN. 

Strong  authentication  protects  against  outside  intrud¬ 
ers.  To  some  extent,  authentication  may  help  to  reduce 
insider  misuse.  In  particular,  insiders  are  discouraged 
if  the  identity  of  a  user  can  be  established  reliably. 

The  policy  requirements  can  be  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  EACL  that  protects  all  ssh  and  web  server  connec¬ 
tions  within  the  LAN: 

#  EACL  entry  1 
pos_access_righ  apache  * 
pre_cond_system_threat_level  local  >low 
pre_cond_access_icLUSER  apache  * 

#  EACL  entry  2 
pos_access_righ  ssh  * 

pre_cond_systenrthreat_level  local  >low 
pre_cond_access_icLUSER  ssh  * 
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The  pre-conditions  in  EACL  entries  1  and  2  mean  that  all 
Apache  and  ssh  accesses  have  to  be  authenticated  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  threat  level  is  higher  than  low.  Currently  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  pre_cond_system_threat_level  condi¬ 
tion  retrievs  system  threat  level  from  a  specific  file. 

5.2  Application  Level  Intrusion  Detection 

We  next  demonstrate  how  our  framework  provides  real 
time  application  level  intrusion/misuse  detection  capabili¬ 
ties.  This  example  demonstrates  detection  and  response  to 
a  particular  DoS  attack:  opening  a  large  number  of  simul¬ 
taneous  connections  to  the  ssh  server  starves  the  number  of 
available  sockets,  disallowing  new  connects. 

Assume  that  EACLs  that  govern  hosts  within  the  LAN 
contain  the  following  EACL  entry: 
pos_access_right  ssh  host_login 
pre_cond_access_icLUSER  X509  * 
pre_cond_threshold  local  <20/user_sessions 
rr_cond_notify  local 
on : failure/ admin/ ssh, DoS 
rr_cond_update_log  local 
on : failure /failed. log/use rID 
mid_concLupdate_log  local 
user_sessions/userID+l 
post_cond_update_log  local 
on: success/ use r_ sessions/ userID-1 

Evaluation  of  the  pre_cond_access_id_USER 

asserts  a  proper  user  authentication.  The  pre-condition 
pre_cond_threshold  reads  the  log  of  active  sessions 
to  determine  the  number  of  sessions  with  the  user  ID  field 
equal  to  the  one  in  the  user  ID  credentials. 

If  the  number  is  greater  than  20,  the  request  is  rejected. 
The  rr_cond_notify  condition  sends  e-mail  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  administrator  reporting  time,  user  name  and  a  threat 
type.  Next,  the  rr_cond_update_log  updates  the  log 
of  failed  logins  to  include  a  new  suspicious  user  ID.  If 
the  number  of  such  sessions  is  less  than  20,  the  request  is 
granted,  the  connection  is  established  and  the  mid-condition 
mid_cond_update_log  is  evaluated.  This  condition  is 
evaluated  just  once,  it  updates  the  number  of  active  ssh  con¬ 
nections  for  the  user.  After  a  connection  is  closed,  the  post¬ 
condition  post_cond_update_log  updates  the  number 
of  connections  reducing  it  by  1 . 

6  Performance 

7  Related  Work 

The  Policy  Maker  system  described  in  the  papers  by 
Blaze  et  al.  [1],  [2]  focuses  on  construction  of  a  practi¬ 


cal  algorithm  for  a  determining  trust  decisions.  Policies 
and  credentials  encode  trust  relationships  among  the  issuing 
sources. 

In  Policy  Maker’s  terminology,  ’’proof  of  compliance 
question”  asks  if  the  request  q,  supported  by  a  set  of  cre¬ 
dentials  complies  with  a  policy  P.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
authorization  question  that  we  consider  in  our  work:  ”is  re¬ 
quest  q  authorized  by  the  policy  P  (in  our  model  the  creden¬ 
tials  are  contained  in  the  request)”.  Their  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  is  different  from  ours. 

In  our  approach,  the  information  passed  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  engine  with  the  authorization  request  is  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  conditions  in  the  relevant  policy  statements.  The  order 
of  condition  evaluation  is  important. 

The  Policy  Maker  system  is  based  on  the  logic  program¬ 
ming  approach.  The  goal  is  to  infer  the  desired  conclusion 
from  given  assumptions  in  a  computationally  viable  man¬ 
ner.  In  Policy  Maker,  the  credentials  and  policy  (called  as¬ 
sertions)  are  used  collectively  to  compute  a  proof  of  com¬ 
pliance.  The  assertions  can  be  run  in  an  arbitrary  order  and 
produce  intermediate  results  that  then  can  be  fed  into  other 
assertions. 

Hayton  and  colleagues  [5]  proposed  a  role-based  ac¬ 
cess  control  system  called  OASIS.  OASIS  services  specify 
policy  for  role  activation  using  Role  Definition  Language 
(RDL)  that  is  defined  in  terms  of  axioms  in  proof  system. 
These  axioms  are  used  to  prove  user’s  eligibility  to  enter  a 
set  of  roles. 

A  role  can  be  specified  as  being  permitted  only  for  those 
who  can  prove  membership  of  other  roles  issued  by  this  and 
other  services.  The  services  are  responsible  for  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  verifying  their  validity  and  notifying  other  services 
about  the  certificate  state  changes.  A  policy  defines  a  set 
of  conditions  under  which  a  user  can  activate  a  role.  The 
role  revocation  is  accomplished  through  membership  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  of  the  membership  conditions  must  continue 
to  hold  while  the  role  remains  active.  If  any  of  the  member¬ 
ship  conditions  associated  with  the  activated  role  fails,  the 
role  is  deactivated.  In  some  sense,  the  OASIS  membership 
conditions  are  similar  to  our  mid-conditions  that  must  hold 
during  operation  execution. 

RDL  is  not  as  generic  and  expressive  as  our  approach  and 
not  as  well  suited  to  representing  complex  access  control 
policies  and  those  that  include  mandatory  access  control. 

Policies,  representable  in  Policy  Maker  and  RDL,  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  set  of  policies  which  do  not  produce  side  ef¬ 
fects,  resulting  in  change  of  the  system  state. 

Ponder  [4]  is  an  object-oriented  policy  specification  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  suted  for  role-based  access  control  policies,  as 
well  as  general-purpose  management  policies.  Ponder  is  tar¬ 
geted  for  different  types  of  policies,  including  obligations, 
authorizations,  delegation  and  filtering  policies,  and  group¬ 
ing  these  policies  into  aggregate  structures.  The  obligation 
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policies,  for  example,  specify  what  actions  (e.g.,  notifica¬ 
tion  or  logging)  are  carried  out  when  specific  events  occur 
within  the  system.  To  some  extent,  the  request-result  and 
post-conditions  in  our  framework  serve  a  similar  purpose. 
However,  there  are  several  significant  differences  between 
Ponder’s  and  our  approaches.  First,  in  our  framework  all 
security  requirements  are  expressed  in  a  single  policy  struc¬ 
ture,  whereas  in  the  Ponder  approach  authorization  and  obli¬ 
gation  policies  can  be  specified  independently.  These  can 
lead  to  conflicts  between  the  two  policy  types.  Second,  the 
policy  in  our  framework  is  enforced  by  the  same  access  con¬ 
trol  mechanism.  The  three-phase  policy  enforcement  model 
allows  for  parts  of  policy  (particular  conditions)  to  be  en¬ 
forced  at  different  times.  In  contrast,  the  Ponder  uses  a  sep¬ 
arate  enforcement  mechanism  for  each  policy  type. 

Finally,  the  Ponder  obligation  policies  are  triggered  by 
system  events  whereas  in  our  framework  the  actions  are  trig¬ 
gered  by  other  conditions  in  the  same  policy,  such  as  thresh¬ 
old  or  system  threat  level. 

Minsky  and  Ungureanu  [8],  [9]  define  the  policy  in  terms 
of  messages  that  only  a  restricted  set  of  agents  is  permitted  to 
exchange.  Furthermore,  the  message  exchange  is  controlled 
by  a  set  of  rules  that  is  included  in  the  policy.  The  policy  en¬ 
forcement  mechanism  is  based  on  a  set  of  trusted  agents  that 
interpret  the  rules  and  enforce  them  by  regulating  the  mes¬ 
sage  exchanges  and  the  effect  that  the  messages  have  on  the 
control  state  (attributes  and  permissions)  of  the  participating 
agents. 

The  ability  to  communicate  and  change  the  state  resem¬ 
bles  our  concept  of  the  read  and  write  conditions.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  is  different  in  that  the  “state”  has  a  wider  meaning. 
It  includes  all  security-relevant  information  about  real  world 
which  is  representable  in  a  computer  system,  e.g.,  bank  ac¬ 
count  balance,  temperature  and  user  identity.  Another  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  state  is  based  on 
the  ordered  synchronous  evaluation  of  the  conditions,  rather 
than  controlled  message  exchange. 

Jajodia  et  al.  [6]  have  proposed  a  logical  language  for  the 
specification  of  authorizations.  The  concerns  addressed  in 
this  work  are  orthogonal  to  the  ones  in  this  paper.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  focus  on  modeling  conflict  resolution,  integrity 
constraint  checking  and  derivation  rules  (that  derive  implicit 
authorizations  from  explicit  ones),  while  our  work  focuses 
on  the  representation  and  enforcement  of  authorization  poli¬ 
cies  enhanced  with  detection  and  management  of  security 
violations. 

Summary  of  the  research  of  audit-based  intrusion  and 
misuse  detection  is  given  by  Lunt  [7].  Sandhu  and  Sama- 
rati  [13]  discuss  authentication,  access  control  and  intrusion 
detection  technologies  and  suggest  that  combination  of  the 
techniques  is  necessary  in  order  to  build  a  secure  system. 


8  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

Traditional  authorization  mechanisms  check  whether  a 
user  is  acting  within  prescribed  parameters  and  will  not 
detect  abuse  of  privileges.  In  this  paper  we  presented  an 
authorization  framework  that  enables  the  specification  and 
enforcement  of  workable  security  policies  that  govern  ac¬ 
cess  to  protected  resources,  identify  threats  that  may  occur 
within  application  and  specify  intrusion  response  actions. 
The  GAA-API  combines  policy  enforcement  with  applica¬ 
tion  level  intrusion  detection  and  response,  allowing  coun¬ 
termeasures  to  be  applied  to  ongoing  attacks  before  they 
cause  damage.  The  GAA-API  implementation  is  available 
at  http://www.isi.edu/gost/info/gaaapi/source. 

The  GAA-API  has  been  integrated  with  several  appli¬ 
cations,  including  Apache  web  server  [12],  sshd  and 
FreeS/WAN  IPsec  for  Linux. 

Currently,  the  GAA-API  integrated  sshd  obtains  part  of 
the  policy  from  the  original  sshd  configuration  file  (to  main¬ 
tain  the  backward  compatibility)  and  uses  the  policy  file 
specifed  in  EACL  format  to  supplement  the  existing  policy. 
We  plan  to  improve  the  GAA/ssh  integration  to  completely 
take  over  the  authorization  phase  of  sshd. 

In  the  current  framework,  we  assume  that  conditions  are 
evaluated  consecutively  and  that  authorization  requests  do 
not  overlap.  These  two  assumptions  enable  us  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  single  condition  evaluation  per  each  time  interval 
and,  therefore,  avoid  the  problem  of  coordination  of  multi¬ 
ple  condition  evaluation  processes.  However,  this  approach 
results  in  inefficient  policy  evaluation  process  and  leads  to 
systems  that  cannot  scale  to  large  numbers  of  objects. 

The  future  directions  for  this  research  include  explor¬ 
ing  extensions  to  the  framework  to  support:  concurrent  re¬ 
quests;  replication  of  the  evaluation  mechanism;  concurrent 
evaluation  of  conditions  within  the  same  request;  and  dis¬ 
tributed  policy  enforcement. 

At  this  point,  the  issues  of  spatial  and  temporal  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  policy  computations  become  critical.  Poli¬ 
cies  that  govern  the  same  object  may  have  non-trivial  inter¬ 
dependencies  which  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  under¬ 
stood. 

Another  limitation  of  the  current  framework  is  reliance 
on  a  policy  administrator  for  defining  condition  evaluation 
order  which  is  then  enforeced  by  the  framework.  The  lim¬ 
ited  awareness  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  dependencies 
among  security  policies  may  cause  inconsistencies  and  un¬ 
desirable  system  behavior.  In  many  cases,  administrators 
may  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  ramifications  of  policy 
enforcement  actions,  theifore  enforcing  these  policies  might 
have  unexpected  interactive  or  concurrent  behaviour.  Au¬ 
tomation  is  essential  to  minimise  human  error,  and  it  can 
only  be  used  safely  when  there  is  a  formal  model  that  ex¬ 
plicitly  addresses  both  the  spatial  and  the  temporal  aspects 
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of  dynamic  authorization. 

We  aim  to  develop  a  formal  model  which  can  be  used  to 
create  policies  with  strong  security  guarantees,  eliminating 
guesswork  in  the  design  and  deployment  of  adaptive  secu¬ 
rity  policies. 
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Abstract 

In  a  distributed  multi-user  environment,  the  security  pol¬ 
icy  must  not  only  specify  legitimate  user  privileges  but  also 
aid  in  the  detection  of  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  and  adapt 
to  perceived  system  threat  conditions. 

This  paper  advocates  extending  authorization  policy 
evaluation  mechanisms  with  a  means  for  generating  audit 
data  allowing  immediate  notification  of  suspicious  applica¬ 
tion  level  activity.  It  additionally  suggests  that  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  themselves  adapt  to  perceived  network 
threat  conditions,  possibly  affected  by  the  receipt  of  such  au¬ 
dit  data  by  other  processes. 

Such  advanced  policies  assist  in  detecting  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  intrusion  and  misuse  and  they  allow  more  efficient  uti¬ 
lization  of  security  sendees,  such  as  authentication,  audit, 
and  notification. 

We  present  an  authorization  framework,  which  enables 
the  representation  and  enforcement  of  advanced  security 
policies.  Our  approach  is  based  on  expanding  the  policy 
evaluation  mechanism  with  the  ability  to  generate  real  time 
actions,  such  as  checking  the  current  system  threat  level  and 
sending  a  notification. 


1  Introduction  and  Motivation 

As  more  and  more  enterprises  make  their  critical  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  the  Internet,  whether  only  to  employ¬ 
ees  or  to  end-customers,  they  are  exposed  to  significant  risks 
such  as  theft,  fraud,  and  denial  of  service  attacks.  In  general, 
the  most  significant  consequences  result  from  attacks  within 
the  system  by  otherwise  legitimate  users  (or  attackers  posing 
as  such  users)  performing  unauthorized  activities. 

Detecting  these  kinds  of  attacks  can  require  instrument¬ 
ing  applications  to  generate  audit  records  based  on  activity 
that  is  only  understood  at  the  application  layer. 

In  addition  to  having  a  means  to  detect  attacks  (the  role 
of  an  intrusion  detection  system)  it  is  essential  to  have  well 
defined  policies  that  indicate  what  to  do  under  perceived  at¬ 


tack  conditions,  or  for  that  matter  under  suspicion  of  attack 
conditions  so  that  data  can  be  gathered  to  make  an  actual  de¬ 
termination  of  whether  an  attack  is  present. 

Countermeasures  to  such  attacks  must  similarly  be  im¬ 
plemented  at  the  application  layers  through  enforcement  of 
policies  that  can  distinguish  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ac¬ 
tivities  -  a  distinction  that  often  requires  application  level 
knowledge. 

While  users  might  not  be  prevented  from  using  resources 
to  which  they  have  legitimate  access,  protective  measures, 
such  as  audit  analysis  along  with  the  threshold  control  can 
be  used  to  examine  user  actions.  Consider  an  authorization 
policy:  “Members  of  department  D  can  access  the  printer  P. 
If  the  number  of  print  jobs  created  during  the  day  is  higher 
than  20,  activate  audit  to  log  time,  file  and  account  names”. 
In  this  policy  the  threshold  is  used  to  detect  suspicious  use 
of  resources.  An  audit  log  can  reveal  that  an  individual  is 
printing  far  more  records  than  the  average  user,  which  could 
indicate  the  running  of  a  covert  business. 

The  policies  themselves  must  automatically  adapt  to 
meet  the  changing  security  requirements  in  the  event  of  pos¬ 
sible  intrusion  while  allowing  users  to  operate  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  environment.  For  example,  consider  authorization  pol¬ 
icy:  “Tom  can  connect  to  host  malta.isi.edu  if  the  system 
threat  level  is  low  (normal  operational  state).  If  the  system 
threat  level  is  medium  (indicates  suspicious  behavior),  Tom 
can  connect  only  from  a  host  within  the  administrative  do¬ 
main  isi.edu.  The  connection  duration  time  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2  hours.  If  the  system  threat  level  is  high  (system  is 
under  attack),  Tom  can  not  connect.” 

Current  access  control  systems  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  once  a  user  is  authorized  to  perform  some  operation,  the 
access  is  granted  unconditionally.  This  practice  is  not  likely 
to  detect  the  abuse  of  user  privileges.  To  provide  additional 
level  of  security  checks,  close  monitoring  of  authorized  ac¬ 
tions  may  be  necessary.  Policies  can  be  applied  to  control¬ 
ling  execution  of  the  requested  actions. 

The  points  of  the  policy  enforcement  may  include  three 
time  phases: 

1.  Before  requested  operation  starts;  to  decide  whether 
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this  operation  is  authorized. 

2.  During  the  execution  of  the  authorized  operation;  to  de¬ 
tect  malicious  behavior  in  real-time  (e.g.,  a  user  process 
consumes  excessive  system  resources). 

3.  When  the  operation  is  completed;  to  activate  post  exe¬ 
cution  actions,  such  as  logging  and  notification  whether 
the  operation  succeeds/fails. 

To  protect  sensitive  and  critical  system  resources  in  dis¬ 
tributed  environments,  a  system  must  be  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  advanced  security  policies: 

1.  The  policies  must  be  adaptive  1  to  accommodate 
changes  in  the  security  requirements  and  assist  in  de¬ 
tecting  and  responding  to  intrusion  and  misuse.  To  do 
so,  the  policies  should  indicate  not  only  what  activi¬ 
ties  are  authorized,  but  also  provide  the  means  to  de¬ 
tect  abuse  of  user  privileges.  In  particular,  the  policy 
should  specify  when  audit  records  should  be  generated 
and  allow  for  immediate  notification. 

2.  Policy  enforcement  can  be  required  at  various  time 
stages  of  the  requested  action.  Thus,  the  policies 
should  indicate  when  the  policy  has  to  be  enforced. 

The  ability  to  enforce  advanced  policies  has  practical  im¬ 
portance,  for  example,  in  computational  Grids  [5],  Grids  are 
large-scale  distributed  computing  environments  that  enable 
applications  to  use  scientific  instruments,  computational  and 
information  resources  that  are  managed  by  diverse  organiza¬ 
tions. 

System  administrators  contributing  their  resources  to  a 
Grid  will  require  assurance  that  the  resources  are  adequately 
protected.  In  a  Grid  setting,  the  security  requirements  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  User  authentication. 

Authenticated  user  identity  is  used  to  determine  who 
gains  access  to  local  resources  2 . 

2.  Resource  usage  limits  (quotas). 

A  site-specific  resource  allocation  policy  specifies  lim¬ 
its  on  the  computational  or  storage  resources  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  such  as  CPU  load,  memory  usage  and  disk 
space.  The  limits  are  taken  into  account  when  deciding 
whether  to  initiate  the  requested  computation.  Mon¬ 
itoring  execution  of  the  computation  on  a  particular 
node  must  be  supported  to  ensure  that  the  process  keeps 
strictly  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  local  policy. 

1  The  term  “adaptive”  in  this  paper  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  security 
policy  to  be  enforced  depends  on  the  current  state  of  the  system,  e.g.,  sys¬ 
tem  load,  system  threat  level  or  time  of  day  (more  restrictive  organizational 
policy  may  be  enforced  during  after  hours). 

2  Mutual  authentication  may  be  required  to  prove  the  server  identity  to 
the  user. 


3.  Accounting  and  payment. 

Owners  of  the  resources  may  hold  users  accountable 
for  the  consumed  resources.  Accounting  may  in¬ 
clude  gathering  information  about  executed  computa¬ 
tions  and  consumed  resources.  The  accounting  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  used  in  payment  models  for  remote  ser¬ 
vice  providers. 

4.  Audit. 

Audit  can  provide  a  means  to  help  accomplish  individ¬ 
ual  accountability  and  provide  data  to  be  analyzed  by 
intrusion  or  misuse  detection  systems. 

5.  Intrusion  and  misuse  detection. 

Grids  are  vulnerable  to  a  large-scale  malicious  attacks 
that  could  cause  disruption  of  the  Grid  services.  Thus, 
it  is  essential  for  Grids  to  support  detection  and  auto¬ 
matic  response  to  intrusion  attempts. 

6.  Event  notification. 

Tools  for  intrusion  detection  and  fault  tolerance  can  be 
driven  by  event  services.  Alert-level  notification  mes¬ 
sages  permit  cooperative  responses.  For  example,  no¬ 
tification  about  a  computation  that  exceeds  the  quotas 
can  signal  ongoing  denial  of  service  attack.  The  ade¬ 
quate  preventive  measures  can  be  taken  if  the  attack  is 
confirmed. 

Authentication,  authorization,  audit,  notification  and  in¬ 
trusion  detection  systems  are  interrelated  and  should  be  used 
together  to  support  effective  system  security. 

The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  design  an  authorization  system 
that  supports  the  advanced  security  policies. 

2  Approach 

An  authorization  policy  regulates  access  to  objects.  An 
object  is  a  target  of  requests  and  it  has  to  be  protected,  e.g., 
critical  programs,  files,  hosts  and  print  jobs. 

An  access  right  (alternative  words  that  we  use  are  opera¬ 
tion,  action  and  permission)  is  a  particular  type  of  access  to  a 
protected  object,  e.g.,  read  or  write.  Specific  system  events, 
such  as  restarting  or  shutting  down  the  system,  system  log-in 
and  log-off  can  be  modeled  as  access  rights  associated  with 
the  system,  where  the  system  is  the  protected  object. 

A  condition  describes  the  context  in  which  each  access 
right  is  granted. 

In  our  framework,  a  policy  is  represented  as  a  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  associated  with  the  access  right.  All  conditions  must 
be  satisfied  in  order  to  allow  an  operation  to  be  performed 
on  a  target  object  3. 

3  Our  framework  supports  negative  rights.  If  all  conditions  associated 
with  the  negative  right  are  met,  the  access  is  denied. 
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Traditional  security  systems  lack  adaptive  security  poli¬ 
cies  and  enforcement  mechanisms.  In  the  non-adaptive  set¬ 
ting,  the  set  of  policies  is  chosen  in  advance,  before  the  ac¬ 
cess  request  is  received.  The  adaptive  policy  enforcement 
mechanism  chooses  the  appropriate  set  of  policies  during 
the  course  of  computation  based  on  the  current  system  state. 

Adaptive  policy  implementation  requires  either  the 
reloading  of  the  policy  or  changing  the  policy  computation 
algorithms  [3],  Both  of  these  approaches  are  ineffective  and 
not  scalable. 

Our  approach  avoids  policy  reloading  and  switching  to 
the  different  policy  evaluation  mode: 

1.  The  policy  specification  describes  more  than  one  set  of 
disjoint  policies. 

2.  The  policy  evaluation  mechanism  is  extended  with  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  system  state.  The  implemen¬ 
tation  is  based  on  read  and  write  conditions  that  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  monitoring  and  updating  internal  sys¬ 
tem  structures  and  their  runtime  behaviors. 

With  the  extended  policy  evaluation  mechanism,  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  disjoint  sets  of  policies  is  regulated  auto¬ 
matically  by  reading  the  system  state  (e.g.,  the  time  of  day, 
or  system  threat  level ).  The  downside  of  this  approach  is  the 
requirement  for  more  tedious  and  careful  policy  specifica¬ 
tion  and  dealing  with  the  side  effects  of  the  policy  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  advanced  policies  are  specified  using  different  con¬ 
ditions  that  permit  run-time  adaptation  in  the  event  of  possi¬ 
ble  security  attacks.  To  enforce  the  advanced  security  poli¬ 
cies  we  adopted  the  three-phase  policy  enforcement  scheme. 
During  each  phase  only  the  specified  set  of  all  conditions  in 
the  policy  is  evaluated. 

2.1  Conditions 

Here  we  list  several  of  the  more  useful  conditions  [13] 
that  assist  in  detecting  and  responding  to  intrusion  and  mis¬ 
use  and  they  allow  more  efficient  utilization  of  security  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  authentication,  audit,  and  notification. 

•  access  identity 

This  condition  specifies  an  authenticated  access  iden¬ 
tity.  If  a  policy  does  not  require  authenticated  user 
identity,  authentication  steps  can  be  ignored  or  deferred 
until  the  policy  explicitly  requests  it.  An  example  of  a 
policy,  which  is  not  concerned  with  the  identity  is  ’’any¬ 
one  can  read  file  A  if  $10  is  paid”. 

•  strength  of  authentication 

This  condition  specifies  the  authentication  mecha¬ 
nism  or  set  of  suitable  mechanisms  for  authentication. 


Strong  user  authentication  method  (e.g.,  Kerberos  [14]) 
can  be  activated  in  response  to  suspicious  behavior. 

•  time 

This  condition  specifies  time  periods  for  which  access 
is  granted. 

•  location 

This  condition  specifies  location  of  the  user.  Autho¬ 
rization  is  granted  to  the  users  residing  on  specific 
hosts,  domains,  or  networks. 

•  payment 

This  condition  specifies  a  currency  and  an  amount  that 
must  be  paid  prior  to  accessing  an  object. 

•  quota 

This  condition  specifies  a  currency  and  a  limit.  It  lim¬ 
its  the  quantity  of  a  resource  that  can  be  consumed  or 
obtained. 

•  audit 

This  condition  enables  automatic  generation  of  audit 
data  in  response  to  access  requests.  An  audit  record 
should  include  sufficient  information  to  establish  what 
event  occurred  and  what  caused  the  event. 

•  notification 

This  condition  enables  automatic  generation  of  notifi¬ 
cation  messages  (alerts)  in  response  to  access  requests. 
Specifies  the  receiver  and  the  notification  method. 

•  threshold 

This  condition  specifies  allowable  threshold. 

•  system  threat  level 

This  condition  specifies  the  system  threat  level. 

Failure  of  some  of  these  conditions  may  signal  suspi¬ 
cious  behavior.  For  example,  access  is  requested  at  unex¬ 
pected  times  or  unusual  locations,  violations  of  user  quotas, 
repeated  failure  of  access  attempts  and  exceeding  a  thresh¬ 
old.  Some  conditions  can  trigger  defensive  measures  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  perceived  system  threat  level.  For  example,  im¬ 
pose  a  limit  on  resource  consumption,  advanced  payment 
for  the  allocated  resources  or  increased  auditing.  In  the  case 
of  insider  misuse  (particularly  if  the  intruder’s  identity  has 
been  established)  it  may  be  appropriate  to  let  the  attacks  con¬ 
tinue  under  special  conditions.  For  example,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  initiate  data  collection  mechanisms  to  gather  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  user  activities  that  could  serve  as 
evidence  for  possible  prosecutions. 
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The  combination  of  conditions  of  different  types  can  be 
used  to  fine  tune  audit  and  notification  services.  The  au¬ 
dit  detail  and  number  of  alarms  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
system  threat  profile.  For  example,  low  system  threat  level 
should  result  in  reduced  alarm  level  and  amount  of  gener¬ 
ated  audit  data.  It  should  also  depend  on  the  sensitivity  of 
the  requested  operation  and  target  object. 

2.1.1  Evaluation  of  Conditions 

Note  that  in  the  implementation,  some  of  these  conditions 
might  have  side  effects.  For  example,  evaluation  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  quota  conditions  reduce  a  balance.  Evaluation  of 
notification  condition  results  in  sending  a  message,  which 
is  useful  in  audit. 

Unfortunately,  side  effects  complicate  the  system.  Ignor¬ 
ing  the  side  effects  might  cause  problems  when  the  side  ef¬ 
fects  create  a  feedback  loop,  for  example,  when  an  audit 
record  Uiggers  a  network  threat  detection  which  affects  the 
evaluation  of  subsequent  policies,  or  where  payment  affects 
quotas  which  affects  the  ability  to  perform  other  operations 
(once  one  runs  out  of  money). 

Another  problem  caused  by  the  side  effects,  is  possi¬ 
ble  inconsistency  of  the  authorization  result.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  consider  a  policy  “Tom  can  shut  down  host  H  only  if 
a  notification  is  sent  (notification)  and  system  threat 
level  is  low  (system_threat_level :  low)”.  Assume 
that  the  current  system  threat  level  is  low.  Assume  that 
the  notification  about  Tom  shutting  down  the  host  Uiggers 
high  system  threat  level  (this  may  indicate  attempted  de¬ 
nial  of  service  attack).  There  are  two  ways  to  evaluate 
the  conditions:  first  system_threat_level :  low  then 
notification.  This  evaluation  order  results  in  access 
grant.  Another  way  is  to  evaluate  notification  condi¬ 
tion  first  then  system_threat_level :  low.  This  eval¬ 
uation  order  results  in  the  denial  of  the  access. 

All  side  effects  of  the  condition  evaluation  are  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  system  variables.  At  the  lowest  level,  a 
system  variable  is  an  abstraction  for  bits  or  bytes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  change  as  the  result  of  system  execution.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  model  a  system  variable  affected  by  the  evaluation  of 
the  notification  condition  (a  message  must  be  sent),  we  need 
better  level  of  abstraction.  Thus,  a  system  variable  is  an  ab- 
sttact  notion  of  a  system  entity  that  represents  a  data  item, 
e.g.,  a  file,  a  message  or  a  record  in  a  database.  Each  system 
variable  has  a  name  and  a  value. 

We  assume  that  there  exists  a  set  of  software  components 
S.  Each  software  component  s  (s  6  S)  can  access  system 
variables  of  particular  type.  For  example,  a  system  variable, 
which  represents  a  file  is  accessed  by  a  file  system.  A  sys¬ 
tem  variable,  which  represents  a  notification  is  accessed  by  a 
notification  protocol,  or  a  ttansport  protocol,  such  as  e-mail 
or  http. 


We  assume  that  each  software  component  s  has  abstract 
Read  and  Write  operations  as  a  part  of  its  functionality. 
The  read  operation  s.Read(X)  returns  the  value  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  variable  X.  The  write  operation  s.Write(X,v_new) 
assigns  a  new  value  vjnew  to  the  system  variable  X. 

2.1.2  Read  and  Write  Conditions 

At  the  conceptual  level,  all  conditions  can  be  categorized  as: 

•  Conditions  that  require  reading  some  system  variable 
and  comparing  it  with  the  information  specified  in  the 
policy.  For  example,  evaluation  of  the  time  condi¬ 
tion  requires  obtaining  current  time  and  checking  if  it 
fits  into  the  time  interval  specified  in  the  policy.  We 
call  this  category  of  conditions  read  conditions.  A 
read  condition  is  represented  as  XopP ,  where  X  is  the 
name  of  a  system  variable,  P  is  a  constant  and  op  is  the 
operation  (e.g.,  =  ,  ^  ,  <  ,  >)  to  be  performed  on  the 
value  of  the  system  variable  X  and  the  constant  P.  In 
implementation,  this  value  maybe  either  obtained  from 
the  request  or  read  using  the  s.Rea.d(X)  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  condition  evaluation. 

•  Conditions  that  require  writing  some  information  (e.g., 
audit)  or  initiating  some  action  (e.g.,  notification).  We 
call  this  category  of  conditions  write  conditions.  A 
write  condition  is  represented  as  X 'new .value,  where 
X  is  the  name  of  the  system  variable  and  newjva.lue 
is  the  new  value  to  be  assigned. 

An  obvious  relationship  between  the  read  and  write  condi¬ 
tions  is  if  one  condition  requires  reading  of  a  system  vari¬ 
able,  which  is  written  by  the  other  condition.  In  our  frame¬ 
work,  the  condition  evaluation  process  is  totally  ordered. 
The  order  has  to  be  assessed  before  condition  evaluation 
starts.  Determining  the  correct  order  of  the  conditions  in 
the  policy  statement  is  an  important  issue.  Fluman  judgment 
is  a  necessary  component  in  this  process.  We  feel  that  the 
function  of  defining  the  condition  order  can  be  best  served 
by  having  the  policy  officer  chose  a  meaningful  condition 
order.  In  particular,  whether  the  write  conditions  must  be 
evaluated  before  the  read  conditions.  The  goal  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  faithfully  implement  the  given  organizational  se¬ 
curity  policy. 

2.1.3  Pre-,  Mid-,  Post-  and  Request-result  Conditions 

An  authorization  policy  may  specify  conditions  that  must 
be  satisfied  before,  during  or  after  the  access  right  is  exer¬ 
cised.  Furthermore,  evaluation  of  some  conditions  must  be 
activated  only  if  the  authorization  request  is  granted  (or  de¬ 
nied). 
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Thus,  all  conditions  are  classified  as: 

•  pre-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  in  order  to 
grant  the  request.  This  means  that  the  requested  oper¬ 
ation  is  allowed  to  be  executed  on  the  target  object.  If 
any  of  the  pre-conditions  fails,  authorization  is  denied. 

•  request-result  conditions 

These  conditions  must  be  activated  whether  the  autho¬ 
rization  request  is  granted  or  whether  the  request  is  de¬ 
nied. 

•  mid-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  during 
the  execution  of  the  requested  operation.  The  mid¬ 
conditions  can  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  critical 
operations  and  resources.  The  mid-conditions  allow 
for  real  time  active  monitoring  of  the  operation  execu¬ 
tion  and  response.  If  any  of  the  mid-conditions  fails, 
the  operation  execution  must  be  affected.  The  coun¬ 
termeasures  are  defined  in  the  response  methods  of  the 
target  object.  Aggressive  responses  may  include  di¬ 
rect  countermeasures,  such  as  closing  the  connections 
or  suspending  the  processes.  This  is  important  to  en¬ 
force  counter  measures  against  serious  attacks.  For 
example,  a  processes  consuming  excessive  system  re¬ 
sources  (CPU  time,  memory,  and  disk  space)  may  in¬ 
dicate  impending  denial  of  service  attack.  More  pas¬ 
sive  responses  may  include  the  activating  of  integrity¬ 
checking  routines  to  verify  the  operating  state  of  the 
target. 

The  mid-conditions  that  we  consider  in  our  framework 
are  limited  to  a  set  of  thresholds,  such  as  duration  of 
connection,  CPU  and  memory  usage  and  severity  met¬ 
rics  (e.g.,  current  system  threat  level). 

•  post-conditions  specify  what  must  be  true  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  operation  execution.  The  post-conditions 
can  be  specified  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  post-conditions  that  are  activated  only  if  the 
requested  operation  succeeds.  These  conditions 
are  useful  to  correctly  implement  the  enforcement 
of,  for  example,  the  payment/quota  constraints. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  the  policies  with  post¬ 
conditions: 

“A  user  must  pay  $1  to  read  a  file.  The  money 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  user  account  only  af¬ 
ter  successful  file  access.” 

In  this  policy,  the  payment  condition  must  be  im¬ 
plemented  as  a  post-condition.  If  the  file  read 
fails  for  technical  reasons  (the  server  crashes  in 
the  middle  of  the  read  operation),  the  payment 
condition  is  not  activated  and  the  user  does  not 
lose  his  money. 


“A  user  is  allowed  to  access  file  A  only  once.” 

Similarly,  the  quota  condition  in  this  policy  must 
be  implemented  as  a  post-condition  to  ensure  that 
the  user  can  access  the  file  at  least  once. 

2.  The  post-conditions  that  are  activated  only  if  the 
requested  operation  fails.  For  example,  failure  of 
critical  operations,  such  as  system  shut  down  may 
indicate  denial  of  service  attack  and  require  im¬ 
mediate  notification. 

The  post-conditions  along  with  the  request-result  condi¬ 
tions  are  useful  to  fine  tune  audit  and  notification  services. 

2.2  The  Three-Phase  Policy  Enforcement 

The  enforcement  of  the  advanced  security  policies  is  par¬ 
titioned  into  three  successive  phases. 

1.  Phase  one:  access  control. 

The  pre-  and  request-result  conditions  are  evaluated 
during  this  phase  and  the  decision  to  grant  or  deny  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  requested  object  is  made. 

2.  Phase  two:  execution  control. 

The  access  to  the  target  object  is  granted,  the  requested 
operation  is  started  and  the  mid-conditions  are  evalu¬ 
ated  during  this  phase.  This  phase  allows  the  controlled 
execution  of  the  requested  operation. 

3.  Phase  three:  post-execution  actions. 

The  post-conditions  are  evaluated  during  this  phase. 
The  specified  actions  are  performed  after  the  operation 
is  finished.  We  do  not  call  this  phase  “post-execution 
control”,  since  neither  failure  nor  success  of  a  post¬ 
execution  action  can  affect  either  access  decision,  or 
operation  execution. 

3  Implementation 

In  this  section  we  present  the  overview  of  our  implemen¬ 
tation  approach. 

3.1  Policy  Representation 

The  policy  language  that  we  implemented  is  called  Ex¬ 
tended  Access  Control  List  (EACL).  The  EACL  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  policy  language  designed  to  describe  user-level  autho¬ 
rization  policy.  An  EACL  is  associated  with  an  object  (or  a 
group  of  objects)  to  be  protected  and  specifies  positive  and 
negative  access  rights  with  optional  set  of  associated  condi¬ 
tions. 
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A  condition  block  defines  a  conjunction  of  a  totally  or¬ 
dered  set  of  conditions.  Conditions  are  evaluated  in  the  or¬ 
der  they  appear  within  a  condition  block4. 

An  EACL  entry  consists  of  a  positive  or  negative  access 
right  and  four  condition  blocks:  a  set  of  pre-conditions,  a  set 
of  request-result  conditions,  a  set  of  mid-conditions  and  a 
set  of  post-conditions.  Note  that  a  condition  block  can  be 
empty.  If  all  condition  blocks  in  an  EACL  entry  are  empty, 
the  right  is  granted  unconditionally.  An  example  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  policy  with  empty  condition  blocks  is:  “anyone  can  read 
file  index .html” . 

An  EACL  consists  of  an  ordered  set  of  disjunctive 
EACL  entries.  An  EACL  representation  supports  disjunc¬ 
tion  and  conjunction  of  conditions  to  activate  different  con¬ 
trol  modes. 

An  EACL  is  equivalent  to  disjunctive  normal  form  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  disjunction  of  conjunctions  where  no  conjunc¬ 
tion  contains  a  disjunction.  For  example,  a  policy  “Tom  or 
Joe  can  read  file  A  only  if  they  connect  from  *. isi.edu  do¬ 
main”  can  be  represented  by  an  EACL  (attached  to  the  file 
A)  with  two  EACL  entries: 

“positive  access  right:  read,  pre-conditions:  Tom,  *. isi.edu” 
“positive  access  right:  read,  pre-conditions:  Joe,  *. isi.edu”. 

More  precise  EACL  syntax  and  an  example  are  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

Evaluation  of  an  EACL  starts  from  the  first  to  the  last  in 
the  list  of  EACL  entries.  The  resolution  of  inconsistent  au¬ 
thorization  is  based  on  ordering.  The  authorizations  which 
already  have  been  examined  take  precedence  over  new  au¬ 
thorizations. 

An  ordered  evaluation  approach  is  easier  to  implement  as 
it  allows  only  partial  evaluation  of  an  EACL  and  resolves 
the  authorization  conflicts.  The  problem  with  this  approach 
is  that  it  requires  total  ordering  among  authorizations.  It  re¬ 
quires  careful  writing  of  the  EACL  by  the  security  adminis¬ 
trator. 

3.2  Generic  Authorization  and  Access-control 
API(GAA-API) 

The  GAA-API  provides  a  general-purpose  execution  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  EACLs  are  evaluated.  Next  we  provide 
a  brief  description  of  the  main  GAA-API  functions. 

The  gaa_get_objectjpolicy_info  function  is  called  to 
obtain  the  security  policy  associated  with  the  object.  It  takes 
the  target  object  and  authorization  database  as  input  and  re¬ 
turns  an  ordered  list  of  EACLs. 

The  application  maintains  authorization  information  in  a 
form  understood  by  the  application.  It  can  be  stored  in  a 
file,  database,  and  directory  service  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  application-specific  callback  function  provided  for  the 

4  The  total  order  property  is  important  to  deal  with  possible  side  effects 
caused  by  the  condition  evaluation. 


GAA-API  retrieves  the  policy  information  and  translates  it 
into  the  internal  representation  understood  by  the  GAA-API. 
Currently  the  policy  is  written  at  the  object  level,  the  call¬ 
back  function  must  collect  all  the  per  object  policies  and  or¬ 
der  them  by  priority.  How  the  policies  are  stored  and  re¬ 
trieved  is  opaque  to  the  GAA-API  and  is  not  reflected  in  the 
EACL. 

The  resulting  policy  that  is  passed  to  the  GAA-API  for 
evaluation  represents  the  combination  of  several  policies 
possibly  from  different  domains  and  individual  users  of  the 
system.  The  specific  mechanism  for  retrieving  the  policies 
is  passed  as  a  call-back  function. 

The  GAA-API  provides  a  mechanism  to  register  a  par¬ 
ticular  policy  retrieval  call-back  function.  Currently  this  is 
done  using  a  configuration  file. 

The  structure  of  the  policy  domains  that  contribute  the 
policies  is  not  specified  explicitly  in  our  framework.  Only 
the  hierarchical  relationship  (priority  of  the  policy)  among 
the  domains  is  taken  into  consideration.  Our  current  im¬ 
plementation  supports  two  level  policy  specification:  first, 
system-wide  policies  are  retrieved  and  placed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  list  of  policies.  Then  the  local  policies  are  re¬ 
trieved  and  are  added  to  the  list.  Thus,  system-wide  policies 
implicitly  have  higher  priority  than  local  policies. 

The  gaa_check ..authorization  function  checks  whether 
the  requested  right  is  authorized  under  the  specified  policy. 
This  function  takes  the  retrieved  policy  (an  ordered  list  of 
EACLs),  requested  access  right  and  contextual  information 
as  input.  The  contextual  information  is  matched  to  the  re¬ 
quirements,  specified  in  the  conditions  of  the  relevant  EACL 
entries  (only  the  EACL  entries  where  the  the  requested  right 
appears  are  evaluated).  For  example,  this  information  can 
be  represented  by  a  set  of  credentials,  e.g.,  an  X.509  identity 
certificate.  The  output  lists  all  matching  policy  rights  and  as¬ 
sociated  conditions,  with  flags  set  to  indicate  whether  each 
condition  was  evaluated  and/or  met.  If  the  access  is  granted, 
the  output  includes  the  time  period  for  which  the  result  is 
valid. 

gaa._execution_control  performs  policy  enforcement 
during  operation  execution.  This  function  checks  whether 
the  mid-conditions  associated  with  the  granted  access  right 
are  met. 

gaajpostj&xecutionjactions  performs  policy  enforce¬ 
ment  after  the  operation  completes.  This  function  enforces 
the  post-conditions  associated  with  the  granted  access. 

A  policy  statement  may  specify  several  conditions  of 
different  types.  For  example:  “Tom  can  read  file  A  only 
between  9am  and  6pm”.  This  policy  defines  two  pre¬ 
conditions:  access  identity  and  time.  Both  conditions  are 
read  conditions  (there  are  two  system  variables  to  be  read: 
user  access  identity  and  current  time). 

The  GAA-API  supports  registering  condition  evaluation 
functions  for  different  condition  types. 
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The  configuration  file  lists  concrete  functions  that  imple¬ 
ment  the  conditions.  The  file  is  read  at  the  GAA-API  initial¬ 
ization  time  and  the  functions  are  registered  with  the  specific 
conditions.  In  our  policy  example  we  define  two  functions: 
one  to  check  the  access  identity  and  the  other  one  to  check 
the  time.  The  read  vs.  write  distinction  shows  up  implicitly 
in  the  condition  type.  A  condition  evaluation  function  reg¬ 
istered  with  a  condition  type  knows  whether  the  condition 
is  read  or  write.  It  then  parses  the  condition  value  and  calls 
the  concrete  functions  that  implement  the  abstract  Read  and 
Write  operations  described  in  Section  2.1.1.  The  system 
variables  manipulated  by  the  Read  and  Write  operations, 
as  well  as  the  operations  themselves  can  be  ether  local  or  re¬ 
mote.  However,  our  framework  requires  that  the  Read  and 
Write  operations  must  be  implemented  as  atomic  actions. 
The  GAA-API  is  structured  to  support  the  addition  of  mod¬ 
ules  for  evaluation  of  new  conditions. 

The  gaa_check  -authorization , 

gaa_execution -control  and  gaajpost -execution -actions 
functions  return  the  evaluation  status  T/F/U . 

This  status  is  obtained  during  the  evaluation  of  conditions 
in  the  relevant  EACL  entries: 

T  indicates  that  all  conditions  are  met; 

F  indicates  that  at  least  one  of  the  conditions  fails; 

U  indicates  that  none  of  the  conditions  fails  but  there  is  at 
least  one  condition  that  is  left  unevaluated. 

Uncertainty  U  is  introduced  into  our  framework  by  lack 
of  adequate  information  to  evaluate  the  condition.  For 
example,  a  condition  may  depend  on  an  event  that  has 
yet  to  happen.  This  means  that  the  value  of  the  system 
variable  returned  by  the  implementation  of  the  abstract 
s.Read(X)  operation  is  undefined.  Another  source  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  inability  to  find  the  corresponding  condition 
evaluation  function,  for  example  if  the  function  (s.Read.{  X) 
or  s.Write(X,v_new))  is  not  implemented  or  not  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  GAA-API.  Sometimes,  it  is  convenient  to  re¬ 
turn  some  of  the  conditions  unevaluated  for  further  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  calling  application. 

3.3  The  Policy  Enforcement  Process 

The  GAA-API  returns  three  status  values  to  describe  pol¬ 
icy  enforcement  process: 

1 .  authorization  status  Sa . 

Indicates  whether  the  request  is  authorized  (T),  not  au¬ 
thorized  ( F )  or  uncertain  (U ). 

2.  mid-condition  enforcement  status  S„, . 

Indicates  the  evaluation  status  of  the  mid-conditions 

(T/F/U). 

3.  post-condition  enforcement  status  Sp . 

Indicates  the  evaluation  status  of  the  post-conditions 

(T/F/U). 


Initially  the  status  values  are  set  to  U . 

1 .  The  access  control  phase  starts  with  receiving  a  request 
to  access  an  object,  requested  type  of  access  and  con¬ 
textual  information. 

2.  First,  the  gaa.-get-object-policy-info  function 
is  called  to  obtain  the  security  policy  associated  with 
the  object.  If  no  relevant  policy  was  found,  the  autho¬ 
rization  status  is  set  to  F  and  the  request  is  rejected. 

Next  the  gaajcheck -authorization  function  is  called 
to  evaluate  pre-  and  request-result  conditions.  If  there 
are  no  pre-conditions  (this  means  that  the  requested 
right  is  granted  unconditionally),  the  authorization  sta¬ 
tus  is  set  to  T.  Otherwise,  the  pre-conditions  are  eval¬ 
uated  and  the  result  is  stored  in  the  authorization  status 

Sa. 

If  the  request-result  conditions  are  present  in  the  policy, 
the  conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  intermediate  result 
is  stored  in  variable  X.  The  conjunction  of  the  X  and 
Sa  is  stored  in  the  authorization  status  Sa .  If  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  not  granted  (S„  yt  T),  the  request  is  rejected. 

3.  The  execution  control  phase  consists 
of  starting  the  operation  execution  process  and  calling 
the  gaa_execution -control  function. 

If  mid-conditions  are  found,  the  conditions  are  evalu¬ 
ated.  Some  mid-conditions  are  evaluated  just  once 1 2 3 *  5, 
other  mid-conditions  are  evaluated  in  a  loop  until  ei¬ 
ther  the  operation  finishes  or  any  of  the  mid-conditions 
fails.  In  the  latter  case,  the  operation  execution  is  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  reactive  actions  are  started.  The  mid¬ 
conditions  can  be  returned  unevaluated  to  be  enforced 
by  application.  The  result  is  stored  in  Sm  . 

4.  During  the  post-execution 

action  phase  the  gaa. -post -execution -actions  func¬ 
tion  is  called.  The  operation  execution  status  (in¬ 
dicating  whether  the  operation  succeeded/failed)  is 
passed  to  the  gaa_post -execution  -actions.  If  no  post¬ 
conditions  are  found,  the  Sp  is  set  to  T,  otherwise  the 
post-conditions  are  evaluated  and  the  result  is  stored  in 

SP. 

4  Related  Work 

The  work  by  Huang  and  Shan  [8]  describes  a  SQL-like 
policy  definition  language.  The  policy  enforcement  process 
allows  refining  of  the  initial  authorization  request  (request 
enhancement)  and  suggesting  alternatives  (request  rewrit¬ 
ing)  if  the  requested  resource  is  unavailable.  These  actions 
are  performed  by  the  policy  enforcement  mechanism  before 

sE.g.,  locking  a  file  to  place  a  hold  on  user  account. 
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submitting  the  actual  resource  retrieval  request  to  the  re¬ 
source  manager.  This  approach  is  different  from  ours  in  that: 

1.  The  point  of  the  policy  enforcement  is  at  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  resource  request  (based  on  the  enhance¬ 
ment/rewriting  of  the  initial  request),  which  complies 
with  existing  policies.  Then  the  resource  is  retrieved 
without  any  further  checks.  In  our  framework,  the 
request  is  checked  against  the  policies  and  is  de¬ 
nied/granted  or  uncertain.  No  request  modifications 
exist. 

2.  The  approach  has  a  limited  condition  representation 
model  that  does  not  support  side  effects. 

The  Policy  Maker  system  described  in  the  papers  by  Blaze  et 
ah  [1],  [2]  focuses  on  construction  of  a  practical  algorithm 
for  a  determining  trust  decisions.  Policies  and  credentials 
encode  trust  relationships  among  the  issuing  sources. 

In  Policy  Maker’s  terminology,  "proof  of  compliance 
question”  asks  if  the  request  q,  supported  by  a  set  of  cre¬ 
dentials  complies  with  a  policy  P.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
authorization  question  that  we  consider  in  our  work:  ”is  re¬ 
quest  q  authorized  by  the  policy  P  (in  our  model  the  creden¬ 
tials  are  contained  in  the  request)”.  Their  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  is  different  from  ours. 

In  our  approach,  the  information  passed  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  engine  with  the  authorization  request  is  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  conditions  in  the  relevant  policy  statements.  The  order 
of  condition  evaluation  is  important. 

The  Policy  Maker  system  is  based  on  the  logic  program¬ 
ming  approach.  The  goal  is  to  infer  the  desired  conclusion 
from  given  assumptions  in  a  computationally  viable  man¬ 
ner.  In  Policy  Maker,  the  credentials  and  policy  (called  as¬ 
sertions)  are  used  collectively  to  compute  a  proof  of  com¬ 
pliance.  The  assertions  can  be  run  in  an  arbitrary  order  and 
produce  intermediate  results  that  then  can  be  fed  into  other 
assertions. 

Hayton  and  colleagues  [7]  proposed  a  role-based  ac¬ 
cess  control  system  called  OASIS.  OASIS  services  specify 
policy  for  role  activation  using  Role  Definition  Language 
(RDL)  that  is  defined  in  terms  of  axioms  in  proof  system. 
These  axioms  are  used  to  prove  user’s  eligibility  to  enter  a 
set  of  roles. 

The  policy  for  each  set  of  services  is  specified  at  adminis¬ 
trative  domain  level,  with  service  level  agreements  between 
domains.  The  role  names  are  local  to  each  service.  A  role 
can  be  specified  as  being  permitted  only  for  those  who  can 
prove  membership  of  other  roles  issued  by  this  and  other 
services.  The  services  are  responsible  for  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates,  verifying  their  validity  and  notifying  other  services 
about  the  certificate  state  changes.  A  policy  defines  a  set 
of  conditions  under  which  a  user  can  activate  a  role.  Con¬ 
dition  evaluation  is  achieved  by  presenting  a  correspond¬ 
ing  certificate.  The  role  revocation  is  accomplished  through 


membership  conditions.  Some  of  the  membership  condi¬ 
tions  must  continue  to  hold  while  the  role  remains  active. 
If  any  of  the  membership  conditions  associated  with  the  ac¬ 
tivated  role  fails,  the  role  is  deactivated.  In  some  sense, 
the  OASIS  membership  conditions  are  similar  to  our  mid¬ 
conditions  that  must  hold  during  operation  execution. 

RDL  is  not  as  generic  and  expressive  as  our  approach  and 
not  as  well  suited  to  representing  complex  access  control 
policies  and  those  that  include  mandatory  access  control. 

Policies,  representable  in  Policy  Maker  and  RDL,  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  set  of  policies  which  do  not  produce  side  ef¬ 
fects,  resulting  in  change  of  the  system  state. 

Ponder  [4]  is  an  object-oriented  policy  specification  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  suted  for  role-based  access  control  policies,  as 
well  as  general-purpose  management  policies.  Ponder  is  tar¬ 
geted  for  different  types  of  policies,  including  obligations, 
authorizations,  delegation  and  filtering  policies,  and  group¬ 
ing  these  policies  into  aggregate  structures.  The  obligation 
policies,  for  example,  specify  what  actions  (e.g.,  notifica¬ 
tion  or  logging)  are  carried  out  when  specific  events  occur 
within  the  system.  To  some  extent,  the  request-result  and 
post-conditions  in  our  framework  serve  a  similar  purpose. 
However,  there  are  several  significant  differences  between 
Ponder’s  and  our  approaches.  First,  in  our  framework  all 
security  requirements  are  expressed  in  a  single  policy  struc¬ 
ture,  whereas  in  the  Ponder  approach  authorization  and  obli¬ 
gation  policies  can  be  specified  independently.  These  can 
lead  to  conflicts  between  the  two  policy  types.  Second,  the 
policy  in  our  framework  is  enforced  by  the  same  access  con¬ 
trol  mechanism.  The  three-phase  policy  enforcement  model 
allows  for  parts  of  policy  (particular  conditions)  to  be  en¬ 
forced  at  different  times.  In  contrast,  the  Ponder  uses  a  sep¬ 
arate  enforcement  mechanism  for  each  policy  type. 

Finally,  the  Ponder  obligation  policies  are  triggered  by 
system  events  whereas  in  our  framework  the  actions  are  trig¬ 
gered  by  other  conditions  in  the  same  policy,  such  as  thresh¬ 
old  or  system  threat  level. 

Minsky  and  Ungureanu  [11],  [12]  define  the  policy  in 
terms  of  messages  that  only  a  restricted  set  of  agents  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  message  exchange  is 
controlled  by  a  set  of  rules  that  is  included  in  the  policy.  The 
policy  enforcement  mechanism  is  based  on  a  set  of  trusted 
agents  that  interpret  the  rules  and  enforce  them  by  regulat¬ 
ing  the  message  exchanges  and  the  effect  that  the  messages 
have  on  the  control  state  (attributes  and  permissions)  of  the 
participating  agents. 

The  ability  to  communicate  and  change  the  state  resem¬ 
bles  our  concept  of  the  read  and  write  conditions.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  is  different  in  that  the  “state”  has  a  wider  meaning. 
It  includes  all  security-relevant  information  about  real  world 
which  is  representable  in  a  computer  system,  e.g.,  bank  ac¬ 
count  balance,  temperature  and  user  identity.  Another  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  state  is  based  on 
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the  ordered  synchronous  evaluation  of  the  conditions,  rather 
than  controlled  message  exchange. 

Jajodia  et  al.  [9]  have  proposed  a  logical  language  for  the 
specification  of  authorizations.  The  concerns  addressed  in 
this  work  are  orthogonal  to  the  ones  in  this  paper.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  focus  on  modeling  conflict  resolution,  integrity 
constraint  checking  and  derivation  rules  (that  derive  implicit 
authorizations  from  explicit  ones),  while  our  work  focuses 
on  the  representation  and  enforcement  of  authorization  poli¬ 
cies  enhanced  with  detection  and  management  of  security 
violations. 

Summary  of  the  research  of  audit-based  intrusion  and 
misuse  detection  is  given  by  Lunt  [10].  Sandhu  and  Sama- 
rati  [17]  discuss  authentication,  access  control  and  intrusion 
detection  technologies  and  suggest  that  combination  of  the 
techniques  is  necessary  in  order  to  build  a  secure  system. 

5  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

Traditional  authorization  mechanisms  check  whether  a 
user  is  acting  within  prescribed  parameters  and  will  not  de¬ 
tect  abuse  of  privileges.  Advanced  policies  can  condition¬ 
ally  generate  audit  records  and  in  limited  ways  can  react  to 
state  generated  by  intrusion  detection  engines  based  on  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  audit  records.  Such  policies  can  also  adapt 
the  level  of  detail  of  the  audit  records  generated  until  an 
intrusion  detection  engine  notices  that  something  is  amiss, 
though  not  necessarily  what  it  is.  Such  policies  can  also 
adapt  the  applied  authentication  policies  to  require  more  in¬ 
formation  from  a  user  when  suspicious  activity  has  been  de¬ 
tected. 

In  this  paper  we  presented  an  authorization  framework 
that  enables  the  specification  and  enforcement  of  advanced 
authorization  policies. 

The  GAA-API  implementation  is  available  at 
http://www.isi.  edu/gost/info/gaaapi/source. 

For  further  details  about  the  authorization  model  see  [16]. 
For  more  information  about  the  GAA-API  see  [15]. 

The  GAA-API  has  been  integrated  with  several  ap¬ 
plications,  including  ssh  and  Globus  Security  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  [6],  Currently  we  are  integrating  the  GAA-API  with 
FreeS/WAN  IPsec. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  distributed  policy  evaluation 
and  enforcement  that  do  not  fit  well  within  the  framework. 
In  the  current  framework  we  assume  that  conditions  are 
evaluated  consecutively  and  that  authorization  requests  do 
not  overlap.  These  two  assumptions  enable  us  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  single  condition  evaluation  at  a  time  and,  there¬ 
fore,  avoid  the  problem  of  coordination  of  multiple  condi¬ 
tion  evaluation  processes. 

This  results  in  inefficient  policy  evaluation  process  and 
leads  to  systems  that  cannot  scale  to  large  numbers  of 
objects.  Our  current  approach  may  be  appropriate  for 


some  client-server  applications,  where  the  server  is  an  au¬ 
tonomous  agent,  in  complete  charge  of  its  resources.  The 
server  maintains  the  security  policy  and  is  responsible  for 
the  policy  evaluation.  Some  distribution  of  the  policy  eval¬ 
uation  process  can  be  achieved  through  the  condition  eval¬ 
uation  function  implemented  as,  for  example,  an  RPC  call 
that  is  performed  synchronously.  Flowever,  this  approach  is 
not  suitable  for  truly  distributed  architectures  where  a  set  of 
servers  implement  the  policy  and  the  policy  evaluation  pro¬ 
cessing  can  be  distributed  over  several  servers.  Each  server 
is  responsible  for  enforcing  of  a  part  of  the  whole  access 
control  policy. 

The  future  directions  for  this  research  include  exploring 
extensions  to  the  framework  that  could  encompass  these  is¬ 
sues. 

6  Appendix 

We  use  the  Backus-Naur  Form  to  denote  the  elements 
of  our  policy  language.  Curly  brackets,  {},  surround  items 
that  can  repeat  zero  or  more  times.  A  vertical  line,  | ,  sepa¬ 
rates  alternatives.  Items  inside  double  quotes  are  the  termi¬ 
nal  symbols.  An  EACL  is  specified  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  format: 

eacl  ::=  [eacLentry] 

eacl_entry  ::=  pos_access_right  conditions  I 
neg_access_right  conditions 
pos_access_right  ::=  "pos_access_right " 
def_auth  value 

neg_access_right  ::=  "neg_access_right " 
def_auth  value 

conditions  ::=  pre.conds  mid_conds  rr.conds 
post_conds 

pre.conds  ::=  {condition} 
micLconds  ::=  {condition} 
rr.conds  ::=  {condition} 
post.conds  ::=  {condition} 
condition  cond_type  def.auth  value 

concLtype  ::=  alphanumeric-string 
def.auth  ::=  alphanumeric-string 
value  ::=  alphanumeric-string 

concLtype  defines  the  type  of  condition,  e.g.,  access 
identity  or  time. 

def.auth  indicates  the  authority  responsible  for  defin¬ 
ing  the  value  within  the  cond.type,  e.g.,  Kerberos. 

value  is  the  value  of  condition.  Its  semantics  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  cond.type  field.  The  name  space  for  the 
value  is  defined  by  the  def.auth  field. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  EACL  language  descrip¬ 
tion  presented  here  is  not  complete.  Our  current  framework 
supports  flexible  policy  composition  model.  The  discussion 
of  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Next  we  present  an  example  of  an  EACL  that  governs  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  host. 
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Entry  1  specifies  that  Tom  can  not  login  to  the  host. 
Entries  2  and  3  mean  that  logins  from  the  specified  IP  ad¬ 
dress  range  are  permitted,  using  either  X509  or  Kerberos  for 
authentication  if  the  number  of  previous  login  attempts  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  does  not  exceed  3.  If  the  request  fails,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  failed  logins  for  the  user  should  be  updated.  The 
connection  duration  time  must  not  exceed  8  hours. 

Entry  4  means  that  anyone,  without  authentication,  can 
check  the  status  of  the  host  if  he  connects  from  the  specified 
IP  address  range. 

Entry  5  specifies  that  host  shut  downs  are  permitted,  us¬ 
ing  Kerberos  for  authentication.  If  the  request  succeeds,  the 
user  ID  must  be  logged.  If  the  operation  fails,  the  sysadmin 
must  be  notified  by  e-mail. 

#  EACL  entry  1 
neg^access .right  test  hostjogin 

pre_cond_access  jd  KerberosV.5  tom@ORGB.EDU 

#  EACL  entry  2 
pos_access .right  test  hostjogin 

pre.condjocation  IPsec  10.1.1.0-10.1.200.255 
pre_cond.access  jd  X509 

”/C=US/0=Trusted/OU=orgb.edu/CN=partnerB” 
pre.condjhreshold  local  <3failures/day/failedjog/ 
rr_cond_update  Jog  local  on:failure/failedJog/info:userID 
mid_cond_duration  local  <8hrs 

#  EACL  entry  3 
pos^access .right  test  hostjogin 

pre.condjocation  IPsec  10.1.1.0-10.1.200.255 
pre.cond^ccess  jd  KerberosV.5  partnerb@ORGB.EDU 
pre_cond_threshold  local  <3failures/day/failedJog/ 
rr_cond_update  Jog  local  on:failure/failed_log/info:userID 
mid_cond_duration  local  <8hrs 

#  EACL  entry  4 

pos.access .right  test  host.check .status 

pre_condJocation  IPsec  10.1.1.0-10.1.200.255 

#  EACL  entry  5 

pos_access .right  test  host.shut.down 

pre_cond.access  Jd  KerberosV.5  tmsted@ORGA.EDU 
rr.cond .audit  local  on:success/info:userID 
post_cond_notify  local  email/to:sysadmin/on:failure 
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Abstract.  We  present  a  new  model  that  provides  clear  and  precise  se¬ 
mantics  for  authorization.  The  semantics  is  independent  from  underling 
security  mechanisms  and  is  separate  from  implementation.  The  model 
is  capable  of  representing  existing  access  control  mechanisms.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  is  based  on  set  and  function  formalism.  We  focus  our  attention 
on  identifying  issues  and  use  our  model  as  a  general  basis  to  investigate 
the  issues. 


1  Introduction 

The  Internet  has  rapidly  evolved  to  a  platform  that  supports  business  and  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  e-commerce,  electronic  publishing,  and  health  care.  Security  com¬ 
promises  now  have  real  world  consequences,  resulting  in  release  of  sensitive  or 
protected  information  and  monetary  loss.  Attacks  on  medically  critical  comput¬ 
ing  capabilities  might  even  result  in  loss  of  human  life.  The  ability  to  define  and 
enforce  fine-grained  security  policies  for  systems  and  services  is  important  in 
such  systems.  The  ability  to  understand  such  security  policies  is  critical  if  they 
are  to  be  correctly  written  or  implemented.  Unfortunately,  as  the  complexity 
of  the  systems  grow,  these  polices  are  becoming  harder  to  correctly  define  and 
more  difficult  to  enforce. 

To  cope  with  the  growing  complexity  of  policy  specification  it  is  useful  to 
design  a  conceptual  model  that  gives  a  structured  way  to  think  about  policies. 
A  model  enables  one  to  better  understand  the  domain  of  study,  visualize  the 
main  elements  and  their  behavior  at  some  chosen  level  of  detail  and  use  a  short 
hand  notation  for  precise  description  and  decreased  ambiguity.  Furthermore,  the 
conceptual  integrity  of  a  system  derives  from  a  coherent  high-level  view  of  the 
system  organization  and  functionality.  Thus,  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  this 
work  is  to  construct  a  conceptual  model  for  policy  representation  and  evaluation. 
For  doing  so,  we  use  a  methodology  based  on  concepts  of  sets  and  functions. 

In  our  paper  we  are  only  interested  in  the  class  of  authorization  policies  ver¬ 
sus  a  wider  range  of  policies,  such  as  distributed  system  management  policies. 
The  goal  of  authorization  polices  is  to  govern  access  to  objects.  Supporting  such 
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policies  takes  the  form  of  monitoring  and  restricting  the  user  activity  within 
the  distributed  system  (access  control),  making  authorization  decisions  (autho¬ 
rization)  and  performing  necessary  actions  to  modify  the  behavior  of  the  system 
(policy  enforcement) . 

An  authorization  policy  specifies  conditions,  which  must  be  satisfied  before, 
during  or  after  the  access  right  is  exercised.  For  example,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
enforce  the  following  policy:  “A  process  can  be  run  on  the  host  A  if  the  request 
originates  from  a  domain  B  and  the  process  does  not  use  more  then  20%  of  the 
CPU  time.  An  audit  record  about  the  started  process  must  be  generated”. 

This  policy  specifies  several  conditions: 

1.  location  of  the  requester 

This  condition  must  be  satisfied  before  the  access  right  ’’process  run”  is 

granted. 

2.  system  load 

This  condition  must  hold  while  the  process  is  running. 

3.  audit  record  generation 

This  condition  must  be  met  after  the  process  is  started. 

Our  model  captures  this  intuitive  notion  of  authorization  policy  and  provides 
a  formalism  for  the  policy  representation  and  evaluation. 

There  has  been  extensive  research  in  authorization  and  a  number  of  formal 
models  have  been  developed. 

Some  of  these  contributions  focus  on  addressing  authorization  requirements 
for  specific  policy  domains,  e.g.,  database  systems  [3],  collaborative  environment 
m  or  separation  of  duty  [2].  Others  are  concerned  with  a  particular  access 
control  mechanism,  such  as  an  ACL  [I]. 

What  is  still  missing,  is  a  unified  view  of  authorization  in  a  distributed, 
multi-policy  environment.  Such  a  environment  is  composed  of  connected  inde¬ 
pendent  computer  systems  managed  by  separate  administrative  authorities.  In 
a  multi-policy  environment  the  policy  integration  should  incorporate  diverse  au¬ 
thorization  models,  which  can  coexist  in  a  distributed  system.  Administrators 
of  each  domain  might  express  security  policies  by  means  of  different  formalism. 

Generalizing  the  way  that  applications  define  their  authorization  require¬ 
ments  provides  the  means  for  integration  of  local  and  distributed  security  policies 
and  translation  of  security  policies  across  multiple  authorization  models. 

Our  paper  describes  an  authorization  model  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 
In  particular,  our  model  allows  us  to  represent  existing  access  control  models 
(e.g.,  ACL  and  capability)  in  a  uniform  and  consistent  manner. 

The  model  simplifies  the  specification  of  complex  authorization  policies  and 
provides  a  generic  policy  evaluation  environment.  Furthermore,  the  model  pro¬ 
vides  a  general  basis  for  identifying  and  resolving  issues,  not  well-understood 
before,  such  as  side  effects  of  the  policy  evaluation  on  the  system  state  and 
related  policies. 

By  separating  generic  from  domain  specific  elements,  we  ensure  that  the 
model  is  extensible  to  arbitrary  (authorization  policy)  domains. 
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We  keep  our  model  simple  and  practical  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  implementation. 
We  have  found  that  the  model  suggested  ideas  for  implementations,  for  example 
that  condition  implementation  should  be  based  on  three  phases. 

Our  final  goal  is  to  implement  a  subset  of  our  conceptual  model  and  provide 
a  programmable  framework  for  different  kinds  of  polices.  The  framework  maps 
real-world  policy  entities  such  as  users,  resources,  and  organizational  policies, 
to  the  representation  of  these  entities  in  the  programming  environment.  The 
discussion  of  the  initial  implementation  can  be  found  in  |14| . 


2  Related  work 

In  this  section  we  review  prior  research  in  representation  and  evaluation  of  au¬ 
thorization.  Formal  semantics  for  policy  representation  and  evaluation  has  been 
used  by  other  researches,  in  particular  Woo  and  Lam  m- 

Their  work  addresses  general  concerns  as  ours,  in  particular,  positive  and 
negative  authorizations  and  providing  computable  semantics.  In  our  model,  au¬ 
thorization  is  given  a  precise  semantics  independent  of  underlying  policy  re¬ 
quirements.  This  distinguishes  our  work  from  m  where  a  formal  notion  of  an 
authorization  policy  has  different  semantics  for  each  set  of  authorization  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Policy  Maker  system  described  in  the  papers  by  Blaze,  et  al.  0.  0 
focuses  on  construction  of  a  practical  algorithm  for  determining  trust  decisions. 
Policies  and  credentials  encode  a  set  of  trust  relationships  among  the  issuing 
sources. 

In  Policy  Maker’s  terminology,  “proof  of  compliance  question”  asks  if  the 
request  q ,  supported  by  a  set  of  credentials  complies  with  a  policy  p.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  authorization  question  that  we  consider  in  our  work:  “is  request 
q  authorized  by  the  policy  p  (in  our  model  credentials  are  contained  in  the 
request)”.  Their  approach,  however,  is  different  from  ours. 

In  our  approach,  the  information  passed  to  the  authorization  engine  with 
the  authorization  request  is  used  to  evaluate  conditions  in  the  relevant  policy 
statements.  Each  condition  is  evaluated  just  one  time.  The  order  of  condition 
evaluation  is  important. 

In  Policy  Maker,  the  credentials  and  policy  (called  assertions)  are  used  collec¬ 
tively  to  compute  a  proof  of  compliance.  The  assertions  can  be  run  in  arbitrary 
order  (and  possibly  many  times)  and  produce  intermediate  results,  that  then 
can  be  fed  into  other  assertions.  Policies,  representable  in  the  Policy  Maker,  are 
restricted  to  the  set  of  policies  which  do  not  produce  side-effects,  resulting  in 
change  of  the  system  state.  The  Policy  Maker  can  be  integrated  in  our  model  as 
a  component  for  evaluation  of  the  trust  constraints  conditions. 

Detailed  formal  language  specification  based  on  set  and  function  formalism  is 
given  in  the  paper  by  Sandhu  [2]  for  specific  constraints  of  separation  of  duty  in 
role  based  environment.  The  language  semantics  is  defined  by  a  restricted  form 
of  the  first  order  logic.  The  formal  language  provides  a  useful  model  to  study 
properties  of  conflict  of  interests,  in  particular  separation  of  duty. 
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The  paper  by  Abadi,  et  al.  [l]  presents  a  logical  language  for  access  control 
lists.  They  study  the  notions  of  delegation,  roles  and  groups  using  their  logical 
language  and  rules  for  making  access  control  decisions. 

The  exploratory  work  by  Moffet  and  Sloman  m  is  aimed  to  understanding 
policy  semantics.  The  two  aspects  of  a  policy  are  considered:  motivation  and 
actual  ability  to  carry  out  actions. 

3  Basic  Conceptual  Model 

The  conceptual  model  presents  the  high  level  organizing  principles  of  the  autho¬ 
rization  model  and  defines  the  strategy  chosen  to  realize  the  model. 


3.1  Policy  Elements 

In  this  section  we  explore  the  notion  of  a  policy  and  abstract  it  into  a  conceptual 
model.  This  section  prepares  us  for  going  to  the  more  detailed  specification  given 
in  the  next  section.  We  start  the  design  of  the  conceptual  model  with  specification 
of  the  components  that  are  to  be  modeled.  At  a  conceptual  level  a  policy  is  a 
compound  entity,  which  regulates  access  to  objects. 

The  notion  of  an  object  is  central  to  the  policy  definition.  An  object  is  a  target 
of  requests  and  it  has  to  be  protected.  An  object  can  be  a  physical  resource  such 
as  a  host  or  a  communication  channel,  as  well  as  an  abstract,  higher  level  entity, 
e.g.,  a  bank  account. 

An  access  right  is  a  particular  type  of  access  to  a  protected  object,  e.g.,  read 
or  write.  The  notion  of  a  negative  access  right  is  useful  to  specify  many  practical 
policies.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  allow  access  to  all  and  explicitly  disallow  access 
for  those  who  should  not  have  access. 

A  condition  describes  the  context  in  which  each  access  right  is  granted.  A 
condition  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  allow  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  a 
target  objectQ.  Here  are  several  of  the  more  useful  conditions  1123- 

access  identity 

Specifies  an  authenticated  access  identity  (subject)  on  whose  behalf  request 

to  access  an  object  has  been  issued. 

-  time 

Time  periods  for  which  access  is  granted. 

location 

Location  of  the  principal.  Authorization  is  granted  to  the  principals  residing 

on  specific  hosts,  domains,  or  networks. 

payment 

Specifies  a  currency  and  an  amount  that  must  be  paid  prior  to  accessing  an 

object. 

1  However,  if  the  access  right  is  negative,  the  access  is  denied  if  all  conditions  are 
met. 
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quota 

Specifies  a  currency  and  a  limit.  It  limits  the  quantity  of  a  resource  that  can 
be  consumed  or  obtained. 

-  audit 

Enables  automatic  generation  of  an  application  level  audit  data  in  response 
to  access  requests. 

notification 

Enables  automatic  generation  of  notification  messages  in  response  to  access 
requests.  Specifies  the  notification  method  and  a  receiver. 

trust  constraints 

Specifies  restrictions  placed  on  security  credentials.  Allows  one  to  validate 
the  legitimacy  of  the  received  certificate  chain  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
specified  keys. 

attributes  of  subjects 

Defines  a  set  of  attributes  that  must  be  possessed  by  subjects  in  order  to  get 
access  to  the  object,  e.g.,  user  age. 

Traditional  security  thinking  has  been  oriented  toward  authentication  as  a 
prerequisite  for  authorization.  Usually  authorization  applies  after  authenticated 
requester  identity  has  been  established. 

In  our  model  policies  are  treated  as  the  first  class  citizens.  Authentication, 
audit  and  accounting  mechanisms  are  activated  by  explicit  policy  requirements, 
expressed  through  conditions.  If  a  policy  does  not  require  authenticated  user 
identity,  authentication  steps  can  be  ignored  or  deferred  until  the  policy  explicitly 
requests  it.  An  example  of  a  policy,  which  is  not  concerned  with  the  identity  is 
“anyone  can  read  file  A  if  $10  is  paid”. 

Note  that  in  the  implementation,  some  of  these  conditions  might  have  side 
effects.  For  example,  evaluation  of  payment  and  quota  conditions  reduces  a 
balance  somewhere.  Evaluation  of  notification  condition  results  in  sending  a 
message,  which  is  useful  in  audit. 

Unfortunately,  side  effects  might  complicate  the  model.  Ignoring  the  side 
effects  might  cause  problems  when  the  side  effects  create  a  feedback  loop,  for 
example,  when  an  audit  record  triggers  a  network  threat  detection  which  affects 
the  evaluation  of  subsequent  policies,  or  where  payment  affects  quotas  which 
affects  the  ability  to  perform  other  operations  (once  one  runs  out  of  money). 

Balancing  the  complexity  this  adds  with  the  simplicity  of  the  model  is  still 
an  open  issue,  which  requires  further  investigation.  Initial  ideas  on  handling  the 
side  effects  are  given  in  Section  14.21 

3.2  Basic  Definitions  and  Assumptions 

We  present  our  conceptual  model  based  on  set  and  function  formalism,  algebra 
of  sets  and  first  order  logic.  The  conceptual  model  specification  is  guided  by 
conventional  authorization  notions  and  expected  authorization  requests. 

An  elementary  policy  statement  consists  of  an  object  component,  a  positive  or 
negative  access  right  component  and  zero  or  more  condition  components.  Thus, 
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to  represent  the  components,  we  define  sets  of  elements  called  objects  O,  positive 
rights  R,  negative  rights  R  and  conditions  C.  All  existing  policy  statements  are 
contained  in  the  set  P.  In  addition,  we  define  a  set  of  authorization  requests  Q. 

All  the  sets,  except  for  C0 ,  are  finite  dynamic  and  unordered.  The  dynamic 
property  means  that  sets  are  not  fixed,  new  elements  can  be  added  and  existing 
elements  can  be  deleted.  The  finite  property  assumption  requires  that  at  any 
particular  time,  the  sets  are  finite.  Negation  is  applied  only  to  the  elements  of 
the  set  R  to  model  negative  rights.  We  do  not  define  negative  conditions.  The 
empty  set  is  denoted  by  0. 

O  is  finite  dynamic  non-empty  unordered  set  of  object  elements: 

O  =  { oi,o2,  •  ■  ■ ,  on}  .  (1) 

R  is  finite  dynamic  non-empty  unordered  set  of  access  right  elements: 

R  =  {ri,r2,...,rn}  .  (2) 

R  is  finite  dynamic  non-empty  unordered  set  of  negative  access  right  ele¬ 
ments.  Set  R  is  constructed  from  the  set  R  by  applying  negation  to  each  element 
of  the  set  R. 

R  =  {— '^1 ,  — '^2,  •  .  •  ,  -‘Vn}  .  (3) 

Note  that  R  fj  R  =  0. 

C  is  dynamic  unordered  set  of  condition  elements  with  a  special  condition 
element  c* ,  which  represents  an  empty  condition: 

C  =  {c*,ci,c2,  ...,cn}  .  (4) 

P  is  finite  dynamic  unordered  set  of  compound  policy  elements: 

P  =  {Pl,P2,---,Pn}  ■  (5) 

Each  element  p  of  the  set  P  represents  a  set  of  three  elements: 

p  =  {o,r,  c}  ,  o  £  O,  r  £  R  U  R,  c  £  C  .  (6) 

Note  that  a  condition  element  can  be  c*.  When  c  =  c*  the  rights  are  granted  or 

denied  unconditionally.  An  example  of  a  practical  policy  with  an  empty  condition 
is:  “file  A  can  be  read  by  anyone”. 

Q  is  finite  dynamic  partially  ordered  set@  of  compound  authorization  request 
elements: 

Q  =  {Qi,Q2,---,Qn}  ■  (7) 

Each  element  q  of  the  set  Q  represents  a  set  of  three  elements: 

q  =  {o,  r,  c},  o  £  O,  r  £  R,  c  £  C  .  (8) 

2  The  conditions  can  be  represented  by  different  entities,  including  numbers  (see 
Section |T2j ,  so  we  can  not  state  finiteness  property. 

3  The  reasoning  behind  the  requirement  of  the  partial  ordering  of  the  set  Q  is  discussed 
in  Section  [4.21 
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The  elements  correspond  to  the  target  object  (o),  requested  access  right  (r) 
and  a  condition  constant  (c).  The  condition  constant  c  represents  information 
which  is  matched  to  the  requirements  specified  in  the  condition  of  the  relevant 
policy  statement.  In  practice,  this  information  can  be  represented  by  a  set  of 
credentials,  e.g.,  authenticated  user  identity.  For  example,  a  policy  statement 
“Anyone  can  read  file  A  from  8am  till  6pm”  specifies  a  time  condition.  The 
request  “read  (r)  file  A  (o)  at  5pm  (c)”  specifies  current  time  and  is  matched  to 
the  time  condition  in  the  policy  statement. 

To  make  our  model  practical,  special  provisions  should  be  made  for  dealing 
with  the  following  situations: 

-  incomplete  data,  not  known  at  the  authorization  time.  During  network  frag¬ 
mentation  some  data  may  be  inaccessible. 

-  policy  requires  a  certain  event  to  happen  in  the  future.  Statements  about 
the  future  do  not  have  truth  values  until  the  event  described  takes  place. 

-  the  function  used  to  evaluate  conditions  does  not  terminate  for  the  arguments 
supplied.  Incorrect  implementation,  bad  parameters. 

In  order  to  properly  deal  with  these  situations  we  will  adopt  a  three-valued 
logic  |9l,  [I5| . 

Three- valued  logic  is  classical  boolean  (true/false)  logic  extended  with  a  third 
truth  value  -  undefined. 

We  define  an  auxiliary  set  13,  consisting  of  the  three  constants:  true,  repre¬ 
sented  by  T,  false,  represented  by  F  and  U,  meaning  uncertainty. 

B={T,  F,U}.  (9) 

Table  1  shows  the  truth  tables,  when  at  least  one  argument  is  equal  to  U . 
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pVq 
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u 

U 
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T 

U 

T 
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F 

U 

U 

F 

F 

U 

u 

U 

U 

U 

Table  1. 

In  addition,  —>U  =  U .  Next  we  define  functions  to  express  an  authorization 
process. 

The  by  ^object  function  takes  a  set  of  policy  elements  P  and  request  q,  which 
contains  particular  object  o  as  an  argument  and  returns  a  subset  P'  C  P  where 
this  object  appears. 

P'  =  by  object(P,  q), 

d  e  O,  d  e  q,  q  =  {d,r,c},  q  G  Q,  P'  C  P  :  Mp'  G  P'  :  p'  =  {6,  r,  c}  .  (10) 
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The  by-right  function  takes  a  set  of  policy  elements  P  and  request  q ,  which 
contains  particular  access  right  r  as  an  argument  and  returns  a  subset  P'  C  P 
where  this  right  appears. 


P'  =  by  right(P.r),  r  £  R, 

P'  C  P  :  \/p'  £  P'  :  p'  =  {o,  f,  c}  or  p'  =  {o,  -if,  c}  .  (11) 

The  eval-cond  is  a  condition  evaluation  function. 

b  =  eval-Cond(c,c),  c  £  C,  c  £  C,  b  £  B  .  (12) 

The  function  M  defines  positive  or  negative  modality  of  the  policy  element. 
If  the  access  right,  contained  in  the  policy  element  is  positive  or  negative,  the 
modality  is  positive  or  negative,  respectively. 

,  .  (  eval-Cond(c,c),  r£R 

'  yPiiQ)  |  -<evaLcondfc,c),  r  £  R, 

c  £  pi,  c£  q,  r  £  pi,  pi  £  P',  q  £  Q  ■  (13) 

The  M  function  has  to  be  applied  to  all  elements  P'  C  P.  The  evaluated  modality 
of  each  policy  element  will  be  taken  with  or  without  the  negation  v  according 
to  its  right.  After  all  the  modalities  are  evaluated,  we  will  take  their  disjunction. 
These  operations  are  performed  by  the  eval -conditions  function. 

b  =  eval-Conditiods(P' ,  q)  =  M(pi,q)  \J  M{p2,  q)  \J  ...  \J  M(pn,  q), 

Pi  £  P’ ,  i  =  l,n,  n  is  the  cardinality  of  P’ , 

P'  CP,  q£Q,  b£  B  .  (14) 

The  resulting  value  b  obeys  to  the  V  operation  for  three- valued  logic.  That  is, 
eval -conditions  returns  T  if  at  least  one  modality  gave  the  result  T,  F  if  all 
results  were  F,  and  U  otherwise  (i.e.,  at  least  one  result  was  U,  possible  some 
F  but  none  T). 

The  authorization  is  a  composite  function: 

b  =  authorization(P,  q)  = 

=  evaLconditions(P'" ,  q)  o  by-right(P' ,  q)  o  by-object(P,q)  = 

=  eval-Conditions{P'" ,q)  o  by-object(P' ,q)  o  byjright(P,  q)  .  (15) 

The  authorization  function  takes  the  set  of  policies  P  and  an  authorization 
request  q  as  arguments.  It  returns  F,  T  or  U  meaning  authorized,  not  authorized 
or  uncertain.  Three- valued  logic  at  the  conceptual  level  has  to  be  mapped  to  the 
two-valued  logic  at  the  implementation  level.  In  the  end,  the  access  must  be 
either  granted  or  denied. 
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3.3  Time  Dependency 


Time  dependency  appears  in  our  conceptual  model  implicitly.  At  each  instant 
only  the  set  of  policies  which  exists  at  authorization  time  is  considered.  All 
future  or  past  policies  are  irrelevant.  Note  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
current  policy  does  not  depend  on  the  past  or  future  events.  Some  policies  must 
take  into  account  the  system  execution  history  or  the  fact  that  particular  event 
must  have  happened  for  some  operation  to  take  place.  An  example  of  practical 
policy  taking  into  account  occurrence  of  some  event  is  “If  one  reads  file  A,  then 
one  can  not  send”  D3-  Some  policies  may  need  to  know  precise  time  of  the  event 
occurrence,  for  example  for  audit  purposes.  This  may  require  a  time-stamping 
of  certain  occurrences  and  keeping  record  of  them. 


3.4  Changes  in  the  Set  Membership 

Exercising  access  rights  can  result  in  creating  new  objects  and  defining  new  poli¬ 
cies.  In  the  conceptual  schema  this  is  represented  as  adding  an  element  to  the 
corresponding  set.  As  we  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  changes  in  member¬ 
ship  of  the  sets  R  and  R  depend  entirely  on  the  set  O. 

The  deletion  of  an  element  from  the  sets  O,  R  or  R  entails  deletion  of  each 
element  from  P  in  which  the  deleted  element  appears.  To  simplify  our  model  we 
require  that  rights  can  be  applied  only  to  the  elements  of  set  O.  If  we  allow  rights 
to  be  applied  to  the  elements  of  P ,  we  will  have  to  consider  a  policy  management 
model. 


3.5  Policy  Representation  Issues 

We  do  not  allow  use  of  the  disjunction  in  representation  of  elements  of  the  set 
P.  The  disjunctive  form  policies  such  as  “Tom  or  Joe  can  read  file  A”,  “Tom  can 
read  either  file  A  or  B ”  and  “Tom  can  either  read  or  write  file  A”  is  modeled  by 
using  separate  policy  statements. 

O  =  {A,  B}  ,  R  —  {read,  write},  C  =  {c*,Tom,  Joe}, 

P  =  {{A,  read,  Tom},  {A,  read,  Joe},  {B,  read,  Tom},  {A,  write,  Tom}}  . 

However,  disjunction  of  policy  elements  can  be  used  in  practice  for  optimization 
reasons.  For  example,  in  the  implementation  of  an  ACL  we  can  combine  several 
access  rights  which  correspond  to  a  particular  access  identity  condition. 

Let  us  consider  the  exclusive  OR  policy  representation:  “Tom  can  read  files 
AorB,  but  not  both”.  This  policy  is  a  variant  of  the  Chinese  wall  policy  (BJ,  re¬ 
quired  in  the  operation  of  many  financial  services.  The  policy  guards  against  the 
conflict  of  interest.  A  consultant  can  freely  chose  a  company  in  order  to  offer  an 
advice.  However,  once  the  company  has  been  chosen,  the  consultant  is  manda¬ 
tory  denied  access  to  the  information  about  all  other  companies.  This  policy  can 
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be  implemented  using  an  additional  condition,  let  us  call  it  trigger -history.  This 
condition  activates  the  history  of  execution. 

P  =  {{A,  read, Tom,  trigger  -history} ,  {B,  read, Tom,  trigger -history}}  . 

If  Tom  decides  to  read  file  A  first,  the  history  is  checked,  and  since  initially  it 
is  empty,  the  right  is  granted  and  the  information  about  it  is  stored.  If  he  tries 
to  read  file  B  after  that,  the  request  will  be  denied.  A  history  information  is 
maintained  by  the  system.  The  history  can  be  centralized  or  distributed.  An 
example  of  implementation  of  the  condition  is  briefly  described  in  |X5] .  More 
detailed  discussion  of  implementation  of  the  history-dependent  access  control 
policies  is  given  in  m- 

In  conventional  access  control  models,  a  subject  has  been  a  separate  notion. 
A  subject  is  an  entity  on  whose  behalf  a  request  to  access  an  object  has  been  is¬ 
sued.  Traditionally,  policy  conceptualization  is  based  on  three  basic  entity  types: 
objects,  access  rights  and  subjects.  Some  of  the  possible  logical  groupings  of  these 
entities,  such  as  ACL  and  capability,  have  become  practical  implementations  of 
the  Lampson  matrix  [S]. 

In  the  ACL  based  systems,  policies  are  grouped  by  objects.  A  typical  ACL  is 
associated  with  an  object  (or  a  group  of  objects)  to  be  protected  and  enumerates 
the  list  of  authorized  subjects  and  their  rights  to  access  the  object. 

In  the  capability-based  systems,  policies  are  grouped  by  subjects.  A  capability 
lists  sets  of  objects  accessible  by  the  subject  along  with  the  types  of  access  rights. 

These  logical  grouping  can  be  represented  in  our  model. 


ACL  An  ACL  consists  of  a  set  of  ACL  entries.  An  ACL  entry  is  analogous  to 
a  policy  element  p,  where  all  conditions  are  access  identity. 

Consider  a  policy:  “Tom  and  Bob  can  read  and  write  file  A ” .  We  can  translate 
this  policy  into  our  policy  model  as: 

“Tom  (condition  ci)  and  Bob  (condition  C2)  can  read  (positive  right  r\)  and 
write  (positive  right  r^)  file  A  (object  01)  “.  We  need  four  policy  elements  to 
represent  this  policy: 


Pi  =  {oi,n,ci}, 

P2  =  {01,  ?'2,  Cl}, 

P3  =  {0l,n,C2}, 

p4  =  {oi,r2,c2}  . 

This  way  of  specification  and  storage  of  the  policy  is  tedious  and  inefficient. 

To  represent  an  ACL,  we  adopt  three  modifications  to  the  representation  of 
a  policy  element  p  specified  in©: 

1.  An  ACL  is  associated  with  each  object,  so  the  object  is  implicit  and  is 
omitted  from  the  policy  elements. 

2.  Conditions  are  listed  first,  then  access  rights.  This  order  is  closer  to  the 
traditional  ACL  specification. 

3.  We  allow  disjunction  of  either  positive  or  negative  access  rights. 
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Now  we  need  only  two  ACL  entries  to  represent  the  policy: 

Pi  =  {ci,n  V  r2}, 

P2  =  {c2,ri  V  r2}  . 

Furthermore,  if  we  allow  conditions  to  be  aggregated  into  a  single  entry  when 
the  same  set  of  access  rights  applies  to  all  of  them,  we  need  only  one  policy 
statement  to  represent  the  policy:  pi  =  {ci  V  c2,  n  V  r2}. 

by  .object  function  returns  all  policy  statements  associated  with  the  given 
object.  The  returned  set  of  policies  P'  conceptually  represents  an  ACL  associated 
with  the  object  o. 


Capability  To  demonstrate  how  capabilities  can  be  represented,  we  define  func¬ 
tion  by  -condition,  which  takes  the  set  of  policies  P  and  particular  condition  c 
as  arguments  and  returns  a  subset  P' ,  where  this  condition  appears.  Intuitively, 
this  function  returns  all  policy  statements  associated  with  the  given  condition. 

P'  =  by _condition(P,c) ,  c&C,  P'  C  P  :  Vp'  6  P'  :  p'  =  {o,r,c}  . 

Note  that  if  the  condition  constant  c  specifies  particular  access  identity  (subject), 
then  the  returned  set  of  policies  P'  conceptually  represents  a  capability  possessed 
by  the  subject  identified  by  the  condition  c.  Next  the  set  P'  can  be  passed 
to  the  authorization  function  along  with  an  authorization  request  for  further 
evaluation. 

Representation  of  a  capability  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  an  ACL.  A  capability 
is  associated  with  each  subject,  so  the  subject  is  implicit  and  is  omitted  from 
the  policy  element.  Thus,  each  policy  statement  contains  only  elements,  which 
represent  objects  and  access  rights. 

More  detailed  discussion  of  the  implementation  of  ACL  and  capability  can 
be  found  in  m- 

4  Extended  Conceptual  Model 

The  extended  conceptual  model  expands  upon  basic  conceptual  model  entities 
and  interactions.  The  notion  of  a  policy  hierarchy  is  introduced.  The  design  work 
at  this  level  addresses  condition  side-effects  issues. 


4.1  Refinements 

In  this  section  we  describe  further  refinements  of  our  basic  entities.  A  policy 
statement  may  specify  several  conditions  of  different  types,  for  example:  “Tom 
can  read  file  A  only  between  9am  and  6pm”.  This  policy  defines  two  conditions: 
access  identity  and  time.  In  ©  we  have  considered  only  one  condition  in  the 
policy  statement.  All  existing  conditions  were  aggregated  into  one  set  0).  Now 
we  extend  the  notion  of  a  condition  to  be  distinguished  not  only  by  an  identifier 
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but  also  by  a  type.  Each  condition  element  has  just  one  type.  We  assume  that 
at  each  instant  S  condition  types  exist.  We  represent  these  different  condition 
types  by  S  disjoint  sets: 


k=l,S  i,  j=l,S  i^j 

C=  \jckici  p)  <W  =  0.  (16) 

Now  we  define  a  totally  orderec0  set  C.  Each  element  of  this  set  is  constructed 
from  one  element  of  the  S  disjunctive  sets.  Intuitively  this  means  that  each 
element  of  C  consists  of  S  condition  elements  of  different  types,  some  of  the 
elements  can  be  c* . 


C  =  =  (17) 

We  define  S  condition  evaluation  functions  for  each  condition  type.  In  our  policy 
example  we  define  two  function  for  checking  access  identity  and  current  time. 

b  =  evali( cVc*),  P  £C\P  £  C\  b  £  B,  evah{c*,c*)  =  T,i  =  ljj  .  (18) 

From  m  and  m  we  observe  that  if  at  least  one  of  the  policy  statements 
evaluates  to  T,  the  authorization  will  be  granted.  This  behavior  may  not  be 
always  desirable.  For  example,  we  would  want  a  policy  assigned  by  the  system 
administrator  to  take  precedence  over  the  one  assigned  by  an  individual  user. 
This  requires  the  means  of  specifying  a  hierarchical  relationship  among  policy 
statements. 

The  hierarchy  of  policies  is  modeled  by  assigning  priorities.  We  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  full  theoretical  development  of  the  method  of  assigning  priorities 
here.  The  essential  requirements  is  that  one  should  be  able  to  decompose  the 
whole  policy  into  totally  ordered  policy  statements.  To  express  policy  priori¬ 
ties,  we  define  set  W.  IT  is  a  finite  totally  ordered  set  of  elements  that  can  be 
compared  (e.g.,  integers). 

W  =  {wi,w 2, . . .  ,w„} ,  Wi  <  Wj,  i,j  =  l,L,  i  <  j,  L  is  the  cardinality  of  W  . 

We  redefine  element  q ,  given  in  ([HI)  in  the  following  way: 

q  =  {o,  r,c1,c2, ...,  cs},  o  £  O,  r  £  R,  c1  £  Cl ,  i=l,S,  q  £  Q  .  (19) 

We  extend  ©  in  two  ways:  1)  each  element  p  has  an  additional  component  w, 
which  denotes  priority  of  this  element.  2)  condition  component  is  represented  by 
a  set  of  C  condition  constants  of  different  types. 

p  =  |o,  r,  C' ,  ,  o  £  O,  r  £  R  |^J  R,  C  C  C .  w  £  W,  p  £  P  .  (20) 

Figure  1  illustrates  representation  of  a  policy  element  p. 

4  The  reasoning  behind  the  requirement  of  the  total  ordering  of  the  set  C  is  discussed 
in  Section  [4.21 
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Figure  1. 

The  byjpriority  function  takes  a  set  of  policies  P  as  an  argument  and  returns  a 
subset  P'  with  the  maximum  priority.  The  ordering  in  the  set  W  determines  the 
policy  statement  which  is  enforced  if  several  policy  statements  are  simultaneously 
satisfied.  Note  that  if  the  set  P'  contains  more  then  one  element,  the  elements 
have  equal  priorities.  In  this  case,  if  any  of  the  policy  statements  is  satisfied, 
authorization  is  granted. 

P'  =  byjpriority(P), 

P'  C  P  :  Vp'  G  P' ,  p  =  {o,  r,  C,  u;},  w  =  max(Vw  :  p  =  {o,  r,  C,  w}  G  P')  . 

(2i) 

We  redefine  evaPcond  function  given  in  (1121)  in  the  following  way: 

evaPcond  =  evali(^  ,'c1)&,...hevals(cs ,  <?), 

?  €  C\  c4  e  G\  i  =  ITS, 

b  =  evaPcond(p ),  p  G  P,  b  £  B  .  (22) 

The  evaBcond  function  is  a  short  hand  notation  for  representation  of  conjunction 
of  the  results,  obtained  by  applying  evali  to  corresponding  condition  constants 
from  the  policy  element  p.  All  conditions  must  be  met  simultaneously  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  authorization  request. 

The  resulting  value  b  obeys  to  the  &  operation  for  three-valued  logic.  That 
is,  evaPcond  returns  T  if  all  elements  gave  the  result  T,  F  if  at  least  one  result 
was  P,  and  U  otherwise  (i.e.  at  least  one  result  was  U,  possible  some  T  but  none 
F. 
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We  redefine  authorization  function  given  in  m  in  the  following  way: 
b  =  authorization {P,  q)  — 

=  ev al -conditions {P" ' ,q)  o  byzpriority{P ")  o  by jright{P' ,  q)  o  by-object{P,  q)  = 
=  evaPconditions(P'"  ,q)  o  by  -priority  (P")  o  by  -obj  ect(P' ,  q)  o  byjright{P,q), 
p,”  CP"  CP'  CP,  qcQ ,  bcB  .  (23) 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  authorization  function. 


q  =  (fileA,  read,  Tom,  S  1,0) 

eval  conditions!  P"’,  q)  =  T/F/U 

P’”=  {P,.P2} 

=  (fileA,  read,  5,  Tom,  $10) 
p  =  (fileA,  read,  5,  Ken) 

authorization(P,  q)  =  eval_conditions(P’”,  q)  o  by_priority(P”)  o  by_right(P’,  q)  o  by_object(P,  q)  = 

=  eval_conditions(P”’,  q)  o  by_priority(P”)  o  by_object(P’,  q)  o  by_right(P,  q)  =  T/F/U 


Figure  2. 


4.2  Discussion  of  Condition  Side-Effects 

The  total  order  property  of  the  set  C  defined  in  m  requires  that  policy  ele¬ 
ments  that  differ  only  by  the  order  of  condition  elements  are  considered  to  be 
distinct.  This  property  is  important  to  deal  with  possible  side  effects  caused 
by  the  condition  evaluation.  Consider  a  policy  “Tom  can  read  file  A  only  if 
notification  is  sent  (notification  condition)  and  system  threat  condition  is  low 
{threat  Jev el  Jow  condition)” .  Assume  that  current  system  threat  level  is  low.  As¬ 
sume  that  the  notification  about  Tom  reading  file  A  triggers  high  system  threat 
level.  There  are  two  ways  to  represent  the  policy  in  our  model: 

Pi  =  { A, read, Tom^hreatdevel-low, notification }, 

P2  =  {A, read, Tom, notification, threat Jevel-low}  . 
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The  evaluation  of  p  1  results  in  access  grant,  however  evaluation  of  P2  results  in 
denial. 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  determining  the  correct  order  of  the  condition 
elements  in  the  policy  statement  p  defined  in  (|2(JI). 


System  State  Representation  To  discuss  side  effects  produced  by  evaluation 
of  some  conditions,  we  introduce  time  into  our  model  explicitly.  Time  is  discrete 
and  is  represented  by  a  totally  ordered  set  of  natural  numbers.  Each  number 
corresponds  to  a  discrete  time  interval.  A  time  interval  is  related  to  a  condition 
evaluation  process. 

To  simplify  our  presentation,  we  assume  that  dependent  authorization  re¬ 
quests  do  not  overlap.  The  effects  of  the  dependent  requests  are  resolved  by 
serialization,  in  which  the  requests  are  ordered  by  the  cause-effect  ordering. 

Similarly,  we  assume  that  conditions  are  evaluated  consecutively.  These  two 
assumptions  enable  us  to  concentrate  on  a  single  condition  evaluation  per  each 
time  interval  and,  therefore,  avoid  the  problem  of  coordination  of  multiple  con¬ 
dition  evaluation  processes. 

Figure  3  illustrates  our  representation. 


S1 

Si+1 

Si+n 


ti  i  ti+ 1 1  i  ti+n 


authorization 
request  Ri 


condition  evaluation 


request  completed  i 
(T/F/U  is  returned) 

- -> 

authorization 
request  Rj+l 


time 


V 

system  state 


Figure  3. 

A  time  interval  begins  when  a  condition  evaluation  starts  and  it  ends  when 
the  condition  evaluation  is  completed  with  the  resulting  T/F/U.  This  means 
that  the  duration  of  the  time  intervals  can  vary. 

The  general  idea  underlying  our  approach  is  that  the  system  state  can  be 
formalized  by  a  sequence  of  system  states  51,  S2,  . . .,  Sk.  Each  system  state  Sx 
is  labeled  by  the  time  interval  i. 

By  a  system  state  we  mean  not  only  information  describing  a  particular  com¬ 
puter  system  such  as  system  load,  network  bandwidth  consumption,  number  of 
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available  processors,  but  also  all  information  about  the  real  world  which  is  repre¬ 
sentable  in  a  computer  system,  for  example:  bank  account  balance,  temperature, 
user  identity. 

Here  any  system  state  Sl  is  all  the  information  that  has  been  deduced  up  to 
the  time  interval  i.  The  information  is  represented  by  a  set  of  system  variables. 
The  information  is  partial,  since  some  system  variables  can  be  undefined  at  some 
time  intervals. 

At  each  time  interval  i  there  is  a  transition  Sl  — >  S'I+1from  the  current 
system  state  S 1  to  the  new  system  state  S'*"1-1.  Each  transition  is  characterized 
by  updating  the  values  of  some  system  variables.  The  variables  can  change  not 
only  as  the  result  of  condition  evaluation  but  also  because  of  other  events,  e.g., 
system  load  is  altered.  All  side  effects  of  condition  evaluation  are  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  system  variables. 


Classification  of  Conditions  In  this  section  we  present  a  taxonomy  of  condi¬ 
tions.  We  say  that  a  condition  writes  system  state,  if  the  condition  evaluation 
function  changes  values  of  some  system  variables. 

The  fact  that  evaluation  of  condition  c  changes  value  of  the  system  variable 
j  is  represented  by  the  notation  c(Sl)  — >  S'*-1"1 . 

We  say  that  a  condition  reads  system  state  if  the  condition  evaluation 
function  requires  reading  of  particular  system  variables. 

The  fact  that  evaluation  of  condition  c  requires  the  value  of  the  system  vari¬ 
able  j  is  represented  by  the  notation  c(S'j)  — >  5*+1. 

We  say  that  a  condition  c  depends  on  condition  c,  if  condition  c  requires 
reading  of  some  system  variables,  which  are  written  by  the  condition  c. 

The  fact  that  condition  c  requires  the  value  of  the  system  variable  j,  which 
is  written  by  the  condition  c  is  represented  by  the  notation:  c(Sj)  c(S'j+1). 
Conditions  are  classified  by  the  read/write  system  state  property: 

read  conditions  read  system  state  but  do  not  write  system  state,  for  ex¬ 
ample  time,  location  and  system  load. 

write  conditions  write  system  state  and  may  read  system  state,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  payment.  Payment  requires  checking  for  the  presence  of  required 
amount  (read  system  variable  k)  and  reducing  the  balance  by  the  requested 
amount  (write  system  variable  k).  This  is  represented  as:  c(S\ )  —>  <5(.+1. 

Note  that  write  conditions  must  be  evaluated  before  the  read  conditions 
that  are  dependent  on  them. 

Designing  the  condition  ordering  algorithm  that  satisfies  the  ordering  require¬ 
ments  falls  into  the  realm  of  scheduling  of  processes  with  precedence  constraints 
and  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


Condition  Representation  and  Evaluation  Read  conditions  such  as  access 
identity  and  location  appearing  in  the  authorization  request,  specify  a  set  of 
constants  which  must  be  matched  against  a  corresponding  set  of  constants  found 
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in  the  policy  elements.  These  conditions  are  represented  by  a  set  C1.  This  set  is 
constructed  from  a  set  of  all  condition  constants  passed  in  authorization  requests 
q  defined  in  m,  a  set  of  all  condition  constants  contained  in  policy  elements  p 
defined  in  (ID  and  a  set  of  operations  M.  Condition  evaluation  function  for  this 
type  of  conditions  returns  T  if  applying  operation  to,  (to  £  M)  to  the  condition 
constants  evaluates  to  T ,  otherwise  it  returns  F. 

For  example,  a  set  of  operations  M  may  contain  (C).  If  to  =C,  condition 
evaluation  function  returns  T  if  c1  C  c1,  (c1  £  Cl .  c[  £  C1),  otherwise  it  returns 
F. 

Some  conditions,  such  as  system  load,  can  be  represented  numerically. 
These  conditions  are  evaluated  by  comparing  numbers  (natural,  integer  or  real). 
Therefore,  we  can  define  the  set  of  operations  as 
M  =  {  =  ,/,<,>,<,  >}• 

Write  conditions,  such  as  notification  and  audit  specify  the  name  of  a 
system  variable,  whose  value  must  be  changed,  and  the  new  value.  Condition 
evaluation  function  for  these  conditions  returns  T  if  the  updating  of  the  system 
variable  succeeded,  and  F  otherwise. 

Unfortunately  not  all  conditions  can  be  represented  in  this  way.  In  practice, 
conditions  can  be  application-specific  and  complex.  The  problem  is  how  an  in¬ 
formal  specification  of  the  condition  can  be  transformed  into  a  precise  formal 
mathematical  structure,  within  which  we  can  actually  prove  things  about  the 
properties,  such  as  computability  and  polynomial-time  decidability. 


5  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 


In  this  paper  we  presented  a  conceptual  model  for  authorization  in  distributed 
systems.  We  introduced  precise  semantics  for  policy  representation  and  evalu¬ 
ation.  The  semantics  is  defined  independently  from  underling  security  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  is  separate  from  implementation.  The  flexibility  of  the  model  makes 
it  possible  to  represent  existing  access  control  mechanisms. 

We  believe  that  the  model  provides  an  effective  way  to  understand  and  em¬ 
ploy  authorization  policies  in  distributed  systems. 

We  have  begun  to  investigate  the  side-effects  of  the  condition  evaluation. 
Through  the  use  of  the  side  effects,  in  our  current  work  we  consider  integrating 
intrusion  and  misuse  detection  systems  with  applications  using  our  model. 

We  hope  that  this  model  will  lead  to  other  insights  about  authorization 
policies.  We  are  looking  for  possible  ways  to  restrict  condition  expressiveness  to 
guarantee  policy  computability  and  polynomial-time  decidability. 


5  Updating  the  system  variable  can  fail  due  to  various  reasons,  for  example  we  might 
be  unable  to  append  audit  information  to  the  audit  log  because  the  disc  space  has 
been  exceeded. 
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Abstract 

We  present  a  new  model  for  authorization  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  local  and  distributed  access  control  policies 
and  that  is  extensible  across  applications  and  administra¬ 
tive  domains.  We  introduce  a  general  mechanism  that  is 
capable  of  implementing  several  security  policies  includ¬ 
ing  role-based  access  control,  Clark-Wilson,  ACLs,  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  lattice-based  access  controls.  The  Generic 
Authorization  and  Access-control  API  (GAA  API)  provides 
a  generic  framework  by  which  applications  facilitate  ac¬ 
cess  control  decisions  and  request  authorization  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  particular  resource.  We  have  integrated  our 
system  with  the  Prospero  Resource  Manager  and  Globus  Se¬ 
curity  Infrastructure. 


1  Introduction 

The  conventional  concept  of  an  Access  Control  List 
(ACL)  is  the  architectural  foundation  of  many  authorization 
mechanisms.  A  typical  ACL  is  associated  with  an  object  to 
be  protected  and  enumerates  the  list  of  authorized  users  and 
their  rights  to  access  the  object.  Access  rights  are  selected 
from  a  predefined  fixed  set  built  into  the  authorization  mech¬ 
anism.  Specification  of  the  subjects  is  bound  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  security  mechanism  employed  by  the  system.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  traditional  access  control  model  become  appar¬ 
ent  when  it  is  applied  in  a  heterogeneous,  administratively 
decentralized,  distributed  environment. 

The  variety  of  services  available  on  the  Internet  continues 
to  increase  and  new  classes  of  applications  are  evolving,  in- 
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eluding  metacomputing,  remote  printing,  and  video  confer¬ 
encing.  These  applications  will  require  interactions  between 
entities  in  autonomous  security  domains.  The  generic  tradi¬ 
tional  access  rights  may  not  be  sufficient  for  some  applica¬ 
tions  to  express  authorization  requirements.  For  example,  a 
site  might  be  willing  to  make  its  resources  available  to  oth¬ 
ers,  but  limited  to  maximum  CPU  and  memory  utilization  or 
based  on  a  requirement  for  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  specify 
such  security  policies  in  terms  of  conventional  ACLs. 

Specification  of  security  policies  for  principals  from  mul¬ 
tiple  administrative  domains  poses  additional  problems: 

•  In  a  multipolicy  environment,  policy  integration  should 
incorporate  the  diverse  authorization  models  that  can 
coexist  in  a  distributed  system. 

•  The  implementation  will  require  integration  of  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  policies  associated  with  the  domain  provid¬ 
ing  resources,  the  domain  requesting  resources  and  the 
individual  users  within  each  domain. 

•  There  are  multiple  mechanisms  for  authentication  of 
users  in  different  domains.  Therefore,  there  may  be  no 
single  syntax  for  specification  of  principals. 

•  Administrators  of  each  domain  might  use  domain- 
specific  policy  syntax  and  heterogeneous  implementa¬ 
tions  of  the  policies.  Generalizing  the  way  that  appli¬ 
cations  define  their  security  requirements  provides  the 
means  for  integration  and  translation  of  security  poli¬ 
cies  across  multiple  authorization  models. 

This  paper  describes  an  authorization  framework  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  these  needs.  Our  framework  is  applicable  for 
a  wide  range  of  systems  and  applications. 

It  includes  a  flexible  mechanism  for  security  policy  rep¬ 
resentation  and  provides  the  integration  of  local  and  dis- 
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tributed  security  policies.  The  system  supports  the  com¬ 
mon  authorization  requirements  and  provides  the  means  for 
defining  and  integrating  application  or  organization  specific 
policies  as  well.  We  show  how  this  mechanism  can  imple¬ 
ment  role-based  access  control,  Clark- Wilson  model,  and 
lattice-based  policies. 

Our  framework  consists  of  two  components,  a  policy  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Generic  Authorization  and  Access-control 
API. 

•  Policy  language 

The  language  allows  us  to  represent  existing  access 
control  models  (e.g.  ACL,  capability,  lattice-based  ac¬ 
cess  controls)  in  a  uniform  and  consistent  manner.  Au¬ 
thorization  restrictions  allow  the  administrator  to  de¬ 
fine  which  operations  are  allowed,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  (e.g.,  user  identity,  group  membership,  or  time 
of  day).  These  restrictions  may  implement  application- 
specific  policies. 

•  Generic  Authorization  and  Access -control  API 

A  common  access  control  API  facilitates  the  appli¬ 
cation  integration  of  authentication  and  authorization. 
This  API  allows  applications  to  request  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  policy  information  for  a  particular  resource  and  to 
evaluate  this  policy  against  credentials  carried  in  the 
security  context  for  the  current  connections.  Applica¬ 
tions  invoke  the  GAA  API  functions  to  determine  if  a 
requested  operation  or  set  of  operations  was  authorized 
or  if  additional  checks  are  necessary. 

2  Related  Work 

There  has  been  recent  work  elsewhere  on  access  control 
models  for  Internet  user  agents  [7],  [8],  These  models  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Javakey  utility  as  an  authentication  mechanism 
and  use  public  key  digital  signatures.  Our  model  is  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  use  a  variety  of  security  mechanisms  based 
on  public  or  secret  key  cryptosystems.  Also,  our  model  is 
application-independent  whereas  the  models  in  [7]  and  [8] 
apply  primarily  for  browser-like  applications. 

The  Generalized  Access  Control  List  (GACL)  frame¬ 
work  described  by  Woo  and  Lam  [3]  presents  a  language- 
based  approach  for  specifying  authorization  policies.  The 
main  goal  of  the  GACL  framework  is  merging  policies  asso¬ 
ciated  with  different  objects  and  to  resolve  complex  depen¬ 
dencies.  GACL  allows  specification  of  the  inheritance  rules; 
access  rights  can  be  propagated  from  one  object  to  the  other. 
A  gacl  may  reference  other  gacls  in  its  entries.  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  GACL  approach  is  the  ability  to  omit  redundant 
information  but  it  may  require  the  retrieval  and  evaluation 
of  more  then  one  gacl.  Specification  of  policy  dependencies 


with  inheritance  is  error-prone  and  may  result  in  circular  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  policies  and  inconsistency  may  result. 

More  importantly,  the  expressive  power  of  GACL  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  that  of  ACL-based  schemes  and  provides  no  sup¬ 
port  for  capabilities  and  multi-level  security  systems.  The 
GACL  model  supports  only  system  state-related  conditions 
within  which  rights  are  granted,  such  as  current  system  load 
and  maximum  number  of  copies  of  a  program  to  be  run  con¬ 
currently.  This  may  not  be  sufficient  for  distributed  applica¬ 
tions.  Our  model  allows  fine-grained  control  over  the  con¬ 
ditions. 

Policy  management  issues  were  addressed  by  Blaze,  et. 
al.  [9]  with  a  claim  that  using  PolicyMaker  strengthens  se¬ 
curity.  Because  PolicyMaker  credentials  bind  granted  rights 
to  public  keys,  instead  of  identities,  this  eliminates  one  level 
of  indirection.  Unfortunately,  this  binding  complicates  au¬ 
thorization  management,  and  as  applied  in  cases  where  a 
system  uses  X.509  or  PGP  certificates,  this  binding  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  application  which  translates  credentials  to  the 
PolicyMaker  format. 

Policies  in  the  PolicyMaker  format  are  easily  expressed 
in  our  framework.  We  treat  security  policies  as  a  set  of  op¬ 
erations  that  subjects  are  allowed  to  perform  on  the  targeted 
objects,  and  optional  constraints  are  placed  on  the  granted 
operations.  The  basic  question  of  access  control  is  whether 
a  subject  is  allowed  to  perform  a  requested  operation.  The 
GAA  API  provides  a  common  interface  for  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion.  In  contrast,  to  use  PolicyMaker  an  application  devel¬ 
oper  must  define  an  application-specific  language  describ¬ 
ing  the  requested  operation.  This  language  might  not  be 
reusable  across  different  application  domains. 

The  related  work  described  so  far  presents  static  policy 
evaluation  mechanisms.  Decisions  are  based  on  a  set  of 
policies  and  credentials  presented  at  the  time  of  the  request. 
In  contrast,  our  framework  allows  dynamic  policy  evalua¬ 
tion  where  credentials  can  be  requested  from  the  client  or 
from  third  parties  during  recursive  evaluation  of  policies 
within  the  API. 

3  Overview  of  the  Framework 

Our  framework  is  applied  to  distributed  systems  that  span 
multiple  autonomous  administrative  domains  without  a  cen¬ 
tral  management  authority.  Applications  may  impose  their 
own  security  policies  and  use  different  authentication  ser¬ 
vices,  e.g.  Kerberos,  DCE  or  X.509  certificates.  We  assume 
that  within  a  distributed  system,  multiple  independent  appli¬ 
cations  coexist. 

The  individual  security  requirements  of  each  application 
are  reflected  in  application-specific  security  policies.  There 
might  exist  common  ACLs  that  apply  to  sets  of  applications. 
Therefore,  we  designed  a  flexible  and  expressive  mecha¬ 
nism  for  representing  and  evaluating  authorization  policies. 
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It  is  general  enough  to  support  a  variety  of  security  mecha¬ 
nisms  based  on  public  or  secret  key  cryptosystems,  and  it  is 
usable  by  multiple  applications  supporting  different  opera¬ 
tions  and  different  kinds  of  protected  objects. 

The  major  components  of  the  architecture  are: 

•  Authentication  mechanisms  perform  authentication  of 
users  and  supply  credentials. 

•  A  group  server  maintains  group  membership  informa¬ 
tion. 

•  The  GAA  API;  Applications  call  GAA  API  routines 
to  check  authorization  against  an  authorization  model. 
The  API  routines  obtain  policies  from  local  files,  dis¬ 
tributed  authorization  servers,  and  from  credentials 
provided  by  the  user.  They  combine  local  and  dis¬ 
tributed  authorization  information  under  a  single  API 
based  on  the  requirements  of  the  application  and  appli¬ 
cable  policies. 

•  Delegation  is  supported  by  delegation  credentials,  such 
as  restricted  proxies  [1],  or  through  other  delegation 
methods. 

3.1  Policy  Language 

The  security  policy  associated  with  a  protected  resource 
consists  of  a  set  of  allowed  operations,  a  set  of  approved 
principals,  and  optional  operation  constraints.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  system  administrator  can  define  the  following  security 
policy  to  govern  access  to  a  printer:  ”Joe  Smith  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Department  1  are  allowed  to  print  documents  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  from  9:00AM  to  6:00PM”.  This  pol¬ 
icy  can  be  described  by  an  ACL  mechanism,  where  for  each 
resource,  a  list  of  valid  entities  is  granted  a  set  of  access 
rights.  The  same  policy  can  be  implemented  using  a  capabil¬ 
ity  mechanism.  However,  to  do  so,  traditional  ACL  and  ca¬ 
pability  abstractions  must  be  extended  to  allow  conditional 
restrictions  on  access  rights.  Therefore,  in  implementing  a 
policy,  it  should  be  possible  to  define: 

1)  access  identity 

2)  grantor  identity 

3)  a  set  of  access  rights 

4)  a  set  of  conditions 

The  policy  language  represents  a  sequence  of  tokens.  Each 
token  consists  of: 

•  Token  Type 

Defines  the  type  of  the  token.  Tokens  of  the  same  type 
have  the  same  authorization  semantics. 

•  Defining  Authority 

Indicates  the  authority  responsible  for  defining  the 
value  within  the  token  type. 


•  Value 

The  value  of  the  token.  Its  syntax  and  semantics  are 
determined  by  the  token  type.  The  name  space  for 
the  value  is  defined  by  the  Defining  Authority 

field. 

The  rest  of  this  section  describes  the  user-level  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  language  tokens,  which  can  be  used  to  im¬ 
plement  both  ACLs  and  capabilities.  More  precise  syntax  is 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

3.1.1  Specification  of  Access  Identity 

The  access  identity  represents  an  identity  to  be  used  for  ac¬ 
cess  control  purposes.  The  authorization  framework  sup¬ 
ports  the  following  types  of  access  identity:  USER,  HOST, 
APPLICATION,  CA  (Certification  Authority),  GROUP  and 
ANYBODY.  Where  ANYBODY  represents  any  entity  regard¬ 
less  of  authentication.  This  may  be  useful  for  setting  the  de¬ 
fault  policies.  The  type  of  access  identity  is  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  additional  credentials  are  needed  (see  section 
3.3).  Principals  can  be  aggregated  into  a  single  entry  when 
the  same  set  of  access  rights  and  conditions  applies  to  all  of 
them. 

Our  framework  supports  multiple  existing  principal  nam¬ 
ing  methods.  Different  administrative  domains  might  use 
different  authentication  mechanisms,  each  having  a  par¬ 
ticular  syntax  for  specification  of  principals.  Therefore, 
Defining  Authority  for  access  identity  indicates  the 
underlying  authentication  mechanism  used  to  provide  the 
principal  identity.  Value  represents  the  particular  principal 
identity. 

3.1.2  Specification  of  Grantor  Identity 

The  grantor  identity  represents  an  identity  used  to  specify 
the  grantor  of  a  capability  or  a  delegated  credential.  Its 
structure  is  similar  to  the  one  of  the  access  identity  described 
in  the  previous  subsection. 

3.1.3  Specification  of  Access  Rights 

It  must  be  possible  to  specify  which  principals  or  groups  of 
principals  are  authorized  for  specific  operations,  as  well  as 
who  is  explicitly  denied  authorizations,  therefore  we  define 
positive  and  negative  access  rights. 

All  operations  defined  on  the  object  are  grouped  by  type 
of  access  to  the  object  they  represent,  and  named  using  a  tag. 
For  example,  the  following  operations  are  defined  for  a  file: 
Token  Type:  pos_access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  local_manager 
Value :  FILE:read,write,execute 
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However,  in  a  bank  application,  an  object  might  be  a  cus¬ 
tomer  account,  and  the  following  set  of  operations  might  be 
defined: 

Token  Type:  pos_access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  local_manager 
Value :  ACCOUNT:deposit,withdraw,transfer 

3.1.4  Specification  of  Conditions 

Conditions  specify  the  type-specific  policies  under  which  an 
operation  can  be  performed  on  an  object.  A  condition  is  in¬ 
terpreted  according  to  its  type.  Conditions  can  be  catego¬ 
rized  as  generic  or  specific.  Generic  conditions  are  evalu¬ 
ated  within  the  access  control  API;  specific  conditions  are 
application-dependent  and  usually  are  evaluated  by  the  ap¬ 
plication.  These  are  several  of  the  more  useful  generic  con¬ 
ditions  [1], 

•  time 

Time  periods  for  which  access  is  granted. 

•  location 

Location  of  the  principal.  Authorization  is  granted  to 
the  principals  residing  on  specific  hosts,  domains,  or 
networks. 

•  message  protection 

Required  confidentiality/integrity  message  protection. 
This  condition  specifies  a  level  or  mechanism  that  must 
be  used  for  confidentiality  or  integrity  if  access  is  to  be 
granted. 

•  privilege  constraints 

Specifies  well-formed  transactions  and  separation  of 
duty  constraints.  For  more  details  see  Section  8. 

•  multi-level  security  constraints 

Specifies  mandatory  confidentiality  and  integrity  con¬ 
straints.  For  more  information  see  Section  9. 

•  payment 

Specifies  a  currency  and  an  amount  that  must  be  paid 
prior  to  accessing  an  object. 

•  quota 

Specifies  a  currency  and  a  limit.  It  limits  the  quantity 
of  a  resource  that  can  be  consumed  or  obtained. 

•  strength  of  authentication 

Specifies  the  authentication  mechanism  or  set  of  suit¬ 
able  mechanisms,  for  authentication. 


•  trust  constraints 

Specifies  restrictions  placed  on  security  credentials. 
For  more  information  see  Section  6. 

•  attributes  of  subjects 

Defines  a  set  of  attributes  that  must  be  possessed  by 
subjects  in  order  to  get  access  to  the  object,  e.g.  secu¬ 
rity  label. 

If  generic  conditions  are  not  sufficient  for  expressing 
application-specific  security  policies,  applications  specify 
their  own  conditions.  Anything  that  can  be  expressed  as 
an  alphanumeric  string  can  be  a  condition.  The  application 
must  provide  evaluation  rules  for  the  application-specific 
conditions,  or  be  prepared  to  evaluate  the  condition  once  the 
authorization  call  completes. 

3.1.5  Extended  Access  Control  Lists  (EACLs) 

Extended  Access  Control  Lists  (EACLs)  extend  the  conven¬ 
tional  ACL  concept  by  allowing  one  to  specify  conditional 
authorization  policies.  These  are  implemented  as  conditions 
on  authentication  and  authorization  credentials.  An  EACL 
is  associated  with  an  object  and  lists  the  subjects  allowed  to 
access  this  object  and  the  type  of  granted  access.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following  EACL  implements  policy  stating  that 
anyone  authenticated  by  Kerberos.  V5  has  read  access  to  the 
targeted  resource  and  any  member  of  group  15  connecting 
from  the  USC  .  EDU  domain  has  read  and  write  access  to  the 
object. 

Token  Type:  access Jd_ANYBODY 
Defining  Authority:  none 
Value :  none 

Token  Type:  pos_access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  localjmanager 
Value :  FILE.read 

Token  Type :  authendcadon_mechanism 
Defining  Authority:  system_manager 
Value:  kerberos.V5 

Token  Type :  accessJd_GROUP 
Defining  Authority:  DCE 
Value:  15 

Token  Type:  pos_access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  local_manager 
Value:  FILE.read  FILE:write 

Token  Type :  locadon 

Defining  Authority:  system_manager 

Value:  *.USC.EDU 
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The  framework  supports  various  strengths  of  user  au¬ 
thentication.  A  user  may  be  granted  a  different  set  of  rights, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  authentication  method  used 
for  identification.  Specification  of  weaker  authentication 
methods  including  network  address  or  username  will  allow 
the  GAA  API  to  be  used  with  existing  applications  that  do 
not  have  support  for  strong  authentication. 

Objects  that  need  to  be  protected  include  files,  directo¬ 
ries,  network  connections,  hosts,  and  auxiliary  devices,  e.g. 
printers  and  faxes.  Our  authorization  mechanism  supports 
these  different  kinds  of  objects  in  a  uniform  manner.  The 
same  EACL  structure  can  be  used  to  specify  access  policies 
for  different  kinds  of  objects.  Object  names  are  drawn  from 
the  application-specific  name  space  and  are  opaque  to  the 
authorization  mechanism. 

When  a  protected  object  is  created,  an  EACL  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  object.  The  management  of  EACLs,  including 
giving  authority  to  modify  an  EACL,  is  supported  through 
inclusion  of  entries  specifying  which  principals  are  allowed 
to  modify  the  EACL.  The  control  permissions  comprise  a 
separate  set  of  access  rights  named  with  the  tag  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  To  restrict  the  ability  to  pass  the  control  permissions 
to  others  a  condition  no_delegation  may  be  specified  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  entries. 

3.1.6  Capabilities 

Here  we  present  an  implementation  of  a  capability.  The  ex¬ 
ample  states  that  the  capability  granted  by  the  group  admin 
permits  read  access  if  the  capability  is  presented  during  the 
specified  time  period. 

Token  Type :  grantorJd_GROUP 
Defining  Authority:  kerberos.V5 
Value:  admin@USC.EDU 

Token  Type:  pos-access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  local_manager 
Value:  FILE: read 

Token  Type :  timejwindow 
Defining  Authority:  eastermtimezone 
Value:  8:00AM-5:00PM 

3.2  EACL  evaluation 

The  policy  language  we  presented  supports  authorization 
models  based  on  the  closed  world  model,  when  all  rights  are 
implicitly  denied.  Authorizations  are  granted  by  an  explicit 
listing  of  positive  access  rights.  Restrictions  placed  on  pos¬ 
itive  access  rights  have  the  goal  of  restricting  the  granted 
rights.  The  meaning  of  conditions  on  negative  (denied)  ac¬ 
cess  rights  is  unclear.  We  intend  to  investigate  this  issue, 
however,  for  the  time  being,  we  require  that: 


1)  A  single  EACL  entry  must  not  specify  both  positive 
and  negative  rights. 

2)  If  an  EACL  entry  specifies  negative  rights,  it  must  not 
have  any  conditions.  If  both  negative  and  positive  autho¬ 
rizations  are  allowed  in  individual  or  group  entries,  incon¬ 
sistencies  must  be  resolved  according  to  resolution  rules. 
The  design  approach  we  adopted  allows  the  ordered  inter¬ 
pretation  [11]  of  EACLs.  Evaluation  of  ordered  EACL  starts 
from  the  first  to  the  last  in  the  list  of  EACL  entries.  The 
resolution  of  inconsistent  authorization  is  based  on  order¬ 
ing.  The  authorizations  that  already  have  been  examined 
take  precedence  over  new  authorizations.  Other  interpreta¬ 
tions  were  possible,  but  we  found  that  for  many  such  poli¬ 
cies,  resolution  of  inconsistencies  was  either  NP-Complete 
or  undecidable. 

There  may  be  interactions  when  independent  credentials 
are  used,  e.g.,  one  set  of  credentials  causes  denial,  but  the 
other  causes  accept.  A  user  may  chose  to  withhold  creden¬ 
tials  that  it  believes  may  result  in  a  denial.  The  administra¬ 
tor  must  deal  with  these  issues  by  carefully  setting  policies 
in  an  EACL.  Conflicts  may  arise  when  more  then  one  entry 
applies.  For  example,  one  matching  entry  specifies  individ¬ 
ual  subject  (user,  host  or  application),  and  another  matching 
entry  specifies  a  certain  group  name.  In  this  case,  we  would 
require  the  entry  for  the  individual  subject  to  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  entry  for  the  group  (assuming  the  policy  expressed 
for  the  individual  subject  entry  is  an  exception  to  the  policy 
expressed  for  the  group  entry).  When  several  EACL  entries 
with  different  conditions  apply,  entries  for  which  conditions 
are  not  satisfied  will  not  affect  the  outcome  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  function. 

An  ordered  evaluation  approach  is  easier  to  implement  as 
it  allows  only  partial  evaluation  of  an  EACL  and  resolves 
the  authorization  conflicts.  The  problem  with  this  approach 
is  that  it  requires  total  ordering  among  authorizations.  It 
requires  careful  writing  of  the  EACL  by  the  security  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  is  error-prone.  An  improper  order  of  the 
EACL  entries  may  result  in  discrepancies  between  the  in¬ 
tended  policy  and  the  one  that  results  from  evaluation  of  the 
EACL.  It  might  be  useful  to  have  a  separate  module  [4],  [9], 
that  would  help  verify  and  debug  the  EACL  to  assure  that  it 
expresses  the  desired  policy. 

3.3  Credential  evaluation 

Credentials  are  translated  to  the  GAA  API  internal  format 
and  placed  into  the  GAA  API  security  context.  When  evalu¬ 
ating  an  EACL,  the  security  context  is  searched  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  credentials.  Assume  that  file  doc.txt  has  the  following 
EACL  shown  in  Table  1.  stored  in  the  authorization  data 
base: 
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be  granted. 


IDENTITY 

ACCESS  RIGHTS 

TOKEN  TYPE 

access_id_USER 

pos_access_rights 

#1 

DEF.  AUTHORITY 

Kerberos  V5 

local_manager 

VALUE 

tom@ORG.EDU 

FILE :  read 

IDENTITY 

ACCESS  RIGHTS 

TOKEN  TYPE 

access_id_GROUP 

pos_access_rights 

#2 

DEF.  AUTHORITY 

Kerberos  V5 

local_manager 

VALUE 

admin@ORG.EDU 

FILE :  read,write 

IDENTITY 

ACCESS  RIGHTS 

TOKEN  TYPE 

access_id_USER 

pos_access_rights 

#3 

DEF.  AUTHORITY 

Kerberos  V5 

local_manager 

VALUE 

joe@ORG.EDU 

FILE  :  write 

Table  1. 


Credentials  may  have  optional  conditions  associated  with 
the  granted  rights.  Assume  the  following  credentials  are 
stored  in  the  security  context  associated  with  the  user  Tom. 

Identity  credential: 

access  jd_  USER  kerberos.v5  tom@ORG.EDU 
condition  :  time_window pacific Jzone  6am-7pm 

Group  membership  credential: 

access  Jd_GROUP  kerberosV5  admin  @ORG.EDU 
condition :  privilege:restricted 

Delegation  credential: 

grantor  :  grantor JdJJSER  kerberosV 5  joe@ORG.EDU 
grantee  :  access Jd_USER  kerberosV5  tom@ORG.EDU 
objects:  doc.txt 

rights  :  pos_access_rights  local_manager FILE:write 
condition  :  location  local_manager  *.org.edu 

Let’s  consider  a  request  from  a  user  Tom  who  is  connect¬ 
ing  from  the  ORG.EDU domain  to  write  to  the  file  doc.txt  at 
5pm. 

In  evaluating  the  EACL,  the  first  entry  does  not  grant 
the  requested  operation,  however  the  second  entry  grants 
it.  The  evaluation  function  will  then  check  the  security 
context  for  the  group  admin  membership  credential.  The 
proper  credential  is  found,  however,  there  is  a  condition 
privilege  :  restricted.  This  means  that  Tom  can 
use  this  privilege  only  if  logged  in  as  an  administrator.  Eval¬ 
uation  continues.  The  third  entry  grants  the  requested  opera¬ 
tion.  The  evaluation  function  will  look  for  a  delegation  cre¬ 
dential  for  tom@ORG .  EDU  issued  by  joe@ORG .  EDU.  The 
appropriate  delegation  credential  is  found.  The  condition  on 
location  *org .  edu  is  satisfied,  so  the  requested  access  will 


3.4  Generic  Authorization  and  Access-control 
API  (GAA  API) 

In  this  section  we  provide  a  description  of  the  main  GAA 
API  routines. 

3.4.1  GAA  API  functions 

The  gaa_get_ob  ject_policy_info  function  is  called 
to  obtain  the  security  policy  associated  with  the  object. 

•  Input: 

-  Reference  to  the  object  to  be  accessed.  The 
identifier  for  the  object  is  from  an  application- 
dependent  name  space,  it  can  be  represented  as 
unique  object  identifier,  or  symbolic  name  local 
to  the  application. 

-  Pointer  to  application  specific  Authorization 
Database. 

-  Upcall  function  for  the  retrieval  of  the  object  pol¬ 
icy.  The  application  maintains  authorization  in¬ 
formation  in  a  form  understood  by  the  applica¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  stored  in  a  file,  database,  directory 
service  or  in  some  other  way.  The  upcall  function 
provided  for  the  GAA  API  retrieves  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  translates  it  into  the  internal  representa¬ 
tion  understood  by  the  GAA  API. 

•  Output: 

-  Object  policy  handle 

The  gaa_check_authorization  function  tells  the 
application  server  whether  the  requested  operations  are  au¬ 
thorized,  or  if  additional  application-specific  checks  are  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Input: 

-  Object  policy  handle,  returned  by 
gaa_get_ob  ject_policy_inf  o 

-  Principal’s  security  context  (see  section  3.5.1) 

-  Operations  for  authorization .  This  argument  in¬ 
dicates  requested  operations. 

•  Output: 

-  YES  (indicating  authorization)  is  returned  if  all 
requested  operations  are  authorized. 

-  NO  (indicating  denial  of  authorization)  is  returned 
if  at  least  one  operation  is  not  authorized. 
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-  MAYBE  (indicating  a  need  for  application-specific 
checks)  is  returned  if  there  are  some  unevaluated 
conditions  and  additional  application-specific 
checks  are  needed,  or  if  continuous  evaluation  of 
conditions  is  required. 

-  detailed  answer  contains: 

*  Authorization  valid  time  period.  The  time 
period  during  which  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  granted  is  returned  as  condition  to  be 
checked  by  the  application. 

Expiration  time  is  calculated  by  the  GAA 
API,  based  on: 

1.  Time-related  conditions  in  the  object 
policy,  e.g.  EACL  matching  entries. 

2.  Restrictions  in  the  authentication  and 
authorization  credentials. 

*  The  requested  operations  are  returned 
marked  as  granted  or  denied  along  with  a  list 
of  corresponding  conditions,  if  any.  Each 
condition  is  marked  as  evaluated  or  not  eval¬ 
uated,  and  if  evaluated  marked  as  met,  not 
met  or  further  evaluation  or  enforcement  is 
required.  This  tells  the  application  which 
policies  must  be  enforced. 

*  Information  about  additional  security  at¬ 
tributes  required.  Additional  credentials 
might  be  required  from  clients  to  perform 
certain  operations,  e.g.  group  membership 
or  delegated  credentials. 

•  gaa_inquire_ob  ject_policy_info 

This  function  allows  the  application  to  discover  access 
control  policies  associated  with  the  targeted  object  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  particular  principal.  It  returns  a  list  of  rights 
that  the  principal  is  authorized  for  and  corresponding 
conditions,  if  any.  The  application  must  understand  the 
conditions  that  are  returned  unevaluated,  or  it  must  re¬ 
ject  the  request.  If  understood,  the  application  checks 
the  conditions  against  information  about  the  request, 
the  target  object,  or  environmental  conditions  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  conditions  are  met.  Actual  enforce¬ 
ment  of  policies  expressed  through  application  specific 
conditions  is  the  responsibility  of  the  application  and  is 
outside  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

3.4.2  GAA  API  Security  Context 

The  security  context  is  a  GAA  API  data  structure.  It  stores 
information  relevant  to  access  control.  Some  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  are  listed  here: 

Identity  Verified  authentication  information,  such  as  prin¬ 
cipal  ID  for  a  particular  security  mechanism.  To  deter¬ 
mine  which  entries  apply,  the  GAA  API  checks  if  the 


specified  principal  ID  appears  in  an  EACL  entry  that  is 
paired  with  a  privilege  for  the  type  of  access  requested. 

Authorization  Attributes  Verified  authorization 

credentials,  such  as  group  membership,  group  non¬ 
membership,  delegation  credentials,  and  capabilities. 

Evaluation  and  Retrieval  Functions  for  Upcalls  These 
functions  are  called  to  evaluate  application-specific 
conditions,  to  request  additional  credentials,  and  to  ver¬ 
ify  them. 

4  Creation  of  the  GAA  API  security  context 

Prior  to  calling  the  gaa_check_authorization 

function,  the  application  must  obtain  the  authenticated  prin¬ 
cipal’s  identity  and  store  it  in  the  security  context.  This 
context  may  be  constructed  from  credentials  obtained  from 
different  mechanisms,  e.g.  GSS  API,  Kerberos,  or  others. 
This  scenario  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  application  pro¬ 
grammer  to  provide  the  integration  of  the  security  mecha¬ 
nism  with  the  application.  A  second  scenario  is  to  obtain 
the  authentication  credentials  from  a  transport  protocol  that 
already  has  the  security  context  integrated  with  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  application  can  call  SSL  or  authenticated  RPC. 
In  this  case,  it  is  the  implementation  of  the  transport  mecha¬ 
nism  (usually  written  by  someone  other  than  the  application 
programmer)  which  calls  the  security  API  requesting  prin¬ 
cipal’s  identity. 

The  principal’s  authentication  information  is  placed  into 
the  security  context  and  passed  to  the  GAA  API.  When  addi¬ 
tional  security  attributes  are  required  for  the  requested  oper¬ 
ation,  the  list  of  required  attributes  is  returned  to  the  applica¬ 
tion,  which  may  request  them.  Through  the  security  context, 
the  application  may  provide  the  GAA  API  with  an  upcall 
function  for  requesting  required  additional  credentials.  The 
credentials  pulled  by  the  GAA  API  are  verified  and  added  to 
the  security  context  by  the  upcall  function. 

5  An  Extended  Example 

To  illustrate  our  approach  we  describe  a  simple  Printer 
Manager  application,  where  protected  objects  are  printers. 
The  Printer  Manager  accepts  requests  from  users  to  access 
printers  and  invokes  the  GAA  API  routines  to  make  autho¬ 
rization  decisions,  under  the  assumption  that  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  resources  has  specified  the  local  policy  regarding 
the  use  of  the  resources  by  means  of  EACL  files.  These  files 
are  stored  in  an  authorization  database,  maintained  by  the 
Printer  Manager. 
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5.1  Conditions 

Administrators  will  be  more  willing  to  grant  access  to 
the  printers  if  they  can  restrict  the  access  to  the  resources 
to  only  users  and  organizations  they  trust.  Further,  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  may  need  to  specify  time  availability,  restric¬ 
tions  on  resources  consumed  by  the  clients  and  accounting 
for  the  consumed  resources.  To  specify  these  limits,  the 
Printer  Manager  uses  generic  conditions,  such  as  time,  loca¬ 
tion,  payment  and  quota.  As  an  example  of  Printer  Manager- 
specific  condition,  consider  printer  load,  expressed  as  max¬ 
imum  number  of  jobs  that  may  be  in  the  queue. 

5.2  Authorization  Walk-through 

Here  we  present  an  authorization  scenario  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  authorization  framework  for  the  case  of  print¬ 
ing  a  document.  Assume  Kerberos  V5  is  used  for  principal 
authentication.  Assume  that  printer ps  12a  has  the  following 
ordered  EACL  shown  in  Table  2.  stored  in  the  Printer  Man¬ 
ager  authorization  database. 


Table  2. 

Let’s  consider  a  request  from  user  Tom  who  is  connect¬ 
ing  from  the  ORG .  EDU  domain  to  print  a  document  on  the 
printer  psl2a  at  7:30  PM. 

When  a  client  process  running  on  behalf  of  the  user  con¬ 
tacts  the  Printer  Manager  with  the  request 
to  submit_pr  int_  j  ob  to  printer psl2a,  the  Printer  Man¬ 
ager  first  calls  gaa_get_ob ject_policy_info  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  handle  to  the  EACL  of  printer  psl2a.  The  upcall  func¬ 
tion  for  retrieving  the  EACL  for  the  specified  object  from  the 
Authorization  Database  system  is  passed  to  the  GAA  API 
and  is  called  by  gaa_get_ob  ject_policy_info,  which 
returns  the  EACL  handle. 

The  Printer  Manager  must  place  the  principal’s  authen¬ 
ticated  identity  in  the  security  context  to  pass  into  the 
gaa_check_authorization  function.  This  context 
may  be  constructed  according  to  the  first  or  second  scenario, 
described  in  Section  8.  If  Tom  is  authenticated  success¬ 
fully,  then  verified  identity  credentials  are  placed  into  the 


security  context,  specifying  Tom  as  the  Kerberos  principal 

tom@ORG.EDU. 

Next,  the  Printer  Manager  calls  the 
gaa_check_authorization  function.  In  evaluating 
the  EACL,  the  first  entry  applies.  It  grants  the  requested  op¬ 
eration,  but  there  are  two  conditions  that  must  be  evaluated. 

The  first  condition  is  generic  and  is  evaluated  directly  by 
the  GAA  API.  Since,  the  request  was  issued  at  7:30  PM  this 
condition  is  satisfied.  The  second  condition  is  specific.  If 
the  security  context  defined  a  condition  evaluation  function 
for  upcall,  then  this  function  is  invoked  and  if  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  met  then  the  final  answer  is  YES  (authorized)  and 
detailed  answer  contains  an  authorization  expiration  time  : 
8PM  (assume  that  authentication  credential  has  expiration 
time  9PM),  allowed  operation  submit_print_job  and 
two  conditions.  Both  conditions  are  marked  as  evaluated 
and  met.  During  the  execution  of  the  task  the  Printer  Man¬ 
ager  is  enforcing  the  limits  imposed  on  the  local  resources 
and  authorization  time. 

If  the  corresponding  upcall  function  was  not  passed  to  the 
GAA  API,  the  answer  is  MAYBE  and  the  second  condition  is 
marked  as  not  evaluated  and  must  be  checked  by  the  Printer 
Manager. 

When  additional  credentials  are  needed,  if  the  security 
context  defines  a  credential  retrieval  function  for  the  upcall, 
it  is  invoked.  If  the  requested  credential  is  obtained,  then  the 
final  answer  is  YES.  If  the  upcall  function  was  not  passed  to 
the  GAA  API,  the  answer  is  NO. 

6  Integration  with  alternative  authentication 
mechanisms 

Our  model  is  designed  for  a  system  that  spans  multiple 
administrative  domains  where  each  domain  can  impose  its 
own  security  policies.  It  is  still  necessary  that  a  common  au¬ 
thentication  mechanism  be  supported  between  two  commu¬ 
nicating  systems.  The  model  we  present  enables  the  syntac¬ 
tic  specification  of  multiple  authentication  policies  and  the 
unambiguous  identification  of  principals  in  each,  but  it  does 
not  translate  between  heterogeneous  authentication  mecha¬ 
nisms. 

We  have  integrated  our  distributed  model  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  with  the  Prospero  Resource  Manager  (PRM),  a  meta¬ 
computing  resource  allocation  system  developed  at  USC. 
PRM  uses  Kerberos  [2]  to  achieve  strong  authentication. 
PRM  uses  calls  to  the  Asynchronous  Reliable  Delivery  Pro¬ 
tocol  (ARDP)  [16],  a  communication  protocol  which  han¬ 
dles  a  set  of  security  services,  such  as  authentication,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  payment.  ARDP  calls  the  Kerberos  library 
through  a  security  API,  requesting  the  principal’s  authenti¬ 
cation  information. 

In  addition,  we  have  integrated  the  framework  with  the 
Globus  Security  Infrastructure  (GSI),  a  component  of  the 
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Globus  metacomputing  Toolkit  [18].  GSI  is  implemented 
on  top  of  the  GSS-API  which  allows  the  integration  of  dif¬ 
ferent  underlying  security  mechanisms.  Currently,  GSI  im¬ 
plementation  uses  SSL  authentication  protocol  with  X.509 
certificates. 

Public  key  authentication  requires  consideration  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  certifying  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  public  key  certification.  Authentication  is  not  based  on 
the  public  key  alone,  since  anybody  can  issue  a  valid  certifi¬ 
cate. 

Certificates  can  comprise  a  chain,  where  each  certificate 
(except  the  last  one)  is  followed  by  a  certificate  of  its  issuer. 
Reliable  authentication  of  a  public  key  must  be  based  on  a 
complete  chain  of  certificates  which  starts  at  an  end-entity 
(e.g.  user)  certificate,  includes  zero  or  more  Certification 
Authorities  (CA)  certificates  and  ends  at  a  self-signed  root 
certificate.  A  policy  must  be  specified  to  validate  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  received  certificate  chain  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  specified  keys.  The  following  is  an  example  of  an  EACL 
used  for  describing  the  Globus  policy  for  what  CAs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sign  which  certificates.  The  Globus  CA  can  sign 
certificates  for  Globus  or  the  Alliance.  The  Alliance  CA  can 
sign  certificates  for  the  Alliance. 

Token  Type:  access_id_CA 
Defining  Authority:  X509 
Value :  /C=US/0=Globus/CN=Globus  CA 

Token  Type:  pos_access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  globus 
Value  :  C A: sign 

Token  Type :  cond_subjects 

Defining  Authority:  globus 

Value  :  /C=us/0=Globus/* /C=us/0= Alliance/* 

7  Groups  and  Roles 

A  group  is  a  convenient  method  to  associate  a  name  with 
a  set  of  subjects  and  to  use  this  group  name  for  access  con¬ 
trol  purposes.  The  kind  of  subject  (individual  user,  host,  ap¬ 
plication  or  other  group)  composing  the  group  is  opaque  to 
the  authorization  mechanism.  A  group  server  issues  group 
membership  and  non-membership  certificates. 

In  general,  a  principal  may  be  a  member  of  several 
groups.  By  default,  a  principal  operates  with  the  union  of 
privileges  of  all  groups  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as  all  of 
his  individual  privileges. 

Some  applications  adopt  role-based  access  control.  The 
concept  of  roles  is  not  consistent  across  different  systems. 
Several  definitions  of  roles  are  present  in  the  literature.  In 
general,  a  role  is  named  collection  of  privileges  needed  to 
perform  specific  tasks  in  the  system.  Role  properties  [4]  in¬ 
clude: 


•  A  user  can  be  a  member  of  several  roles 

•  Role  can  be  activated  and  deactivated  by  users  at  their 
discretion. 

•  Authorizations  given  to  a  role  are  applicable  only  when 
that  role  is  activated. 

•  There  may  be  various  constraints  placed  on  the  use  of 
roles,  e.g.  a  user  can  activate  just  one  role  at  a  time. 

Shandu  et.  al.  [10]  view  roles  as  a  policy  and  groups  as 
a  mechanism  for  role  implementation.  We  adopt  this  point 
of  view.  In  our  framework  we  implement  different  flavors 
of  roles  using  the  notion  of  group  and  a  set  of  restrictions  on 
granted  privileges.  Consider  a  role-based  policy,  which  as¬ 
signs  users:  Tom,  Joe,  and  Ken  role  Bank_Teller.  This 
role  allows  a  legitimate  user  to  perform  deposit  and  with¬ 
draw  operations  on  objects  account  J  and  account _2.  This 
policy  may  be  easily  expressed  by  our  EACL  framework: 

1.  Group  Bank_Teller  is  defined  which  will  include 
Tom,  Joe,  and  Ken 

2.  The  EACLs  for  objects  account  J  and  account _2  will 
contain  the  following  entry: 

Token  Type :  accessJdjGROUP 
Defining  Authority:  X.509 
Value :  /C=US/0=Globus/CN=Bank  Teller 

Token  Type :  pos^access_rights 
Defining  Authority:  pasihc_coast_bank 
Value :  ACCOUNT:deposit, withdraw 

In  expressing  role-based  policy  using  groups,  the  issue  of 
constraints  on  role  activation  and  use  should  be  addressed. 

8  Clark- Wilson 

The  Clark- Wilson  model  [12]  was  developed  to  address 
security  issues  in  commercial  environments.  The  model 
uses  two  categories  of  mechanisms  to  realize  integrity:  well- 
formed  transactions  and  separation  of  duty. 

Our  framework  is  designed  to  handle  the  Clark- Wilson 
integrity  model.  A  possible  way  to  represent  a  constraint 
that  only  certain  trusted  programs  can  modify  objects  is 
using  application  :  checksum  condition,  where  the 
checksum  ensures  authenticity  of  the  application.  An¬ 
other  way  is  using  application  :  endorser  condition, 
which  indicates  that  a  valid  certificate,  stating  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  specified  endorser,  must  be 
presented. 

Static  separation  of  duty  is  enforced  by  the  security  ad¬ 
ministrator  when  assigning  group  membership.  Dynamic 
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separation  of  duty  enforces  control  over  how  permissions 
are  used  at  the  access  time  [6].  Here  are  examples  of  EACL 
conditions  specific  to  the  Dynamic  separation  of  duty: 

•  privilege  :  restricted  Makes  subject  operate 
with  the  privilege  of  only  one  group  at  a  time. 

•  privilege  :  set_of_groups  Makes  subject  oper¬ 
ate  with  the  privilege  of  only  specified  groups  at  a  time. 

•  endorsement : list.of.endorsers 

Concurrence  of  several  subjects  to  perform  some  op¬ 
eration. 

9  Lattice-based  Policies 

Our  framework  allows  incorporation  of  Mandatory  Con¬ 
fidentiality  [14],  Mandatory  Integrity  [15]  models  and  their 
combination. 

Mandatory  policies  govern  access  on  the  basis  of  classi¬ 
fication  of  subjects  and  objects  in  the  system.  Objects  and 
subjects  are  assigned  security  labels: 

1.  Confidentiality  labels,  e.g.  Top_Secret/NASA,  Sensi- 
tive/Department2 

2.  Integrity  labels,  e.g.  Highjntegrity,  Low_integrity 

3.  Single  security  labels  for  both  confidentiality  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  e.g.  Top_Secret/NASA,  Unclassified.  Assume 
that  the  first  label  denotes  high  integrity  level,  whereas 
the  second  one  denotes  low  integrity  level. 

To  prove  eligibility  to  access  an  object,  a  subject  has  to 
present  a  valid  credential,  stating  subject’s  security  label. 

All  access  rights  are  divided  into  read-class  and  write- 
class.  Appropriate  rules  are  applied  to  each  class. 

Generic  conditions  for  read-class  access  rights: 

a)  conf_read_equal :  cof  identiality_label 
This  condition  specifies  that  a  subject,  wishing  to  get 

read-class  access  to  the  object  has  to  have  security  clearance 
equal  to  the  one,  specified  in  the  cofidentialityJabel  field. 

b)  conf_read_below :  cof  identiality_label 
This  condition  is  used  to  enforce  read  down 

mandatory  confidentiality  rule.  It  specifies  that  a  sub¬ 
ject,  wishing  to  get  read-class  access  to  the  object  has  to 
have  security  clearance  no  less  the  one,  specified  in  the 
cof  identiality_label  field. 

c)  integr_read_equal :  integrity_label 
This  condition  specifies  that  a  subject,  wishing  to  get 

read-class  access  to  the  object  has  to  have  security  clearance 
equal  to  the  one,  specified  in  the  integrity_label  field. 

d)  integr_read_above :  integrity_label 
This  condition  is  used  to  enforce  read  up  mandatory 

integrity  rule.  It  specifies  that  a  subject,  wishing  to  get  read- 
class  access  to  the  object  has  to  have  integrity  clearance  less 


or  equal  to  the  one,  specified  in  the  integrity_label 

field. 

Similarly  we  define  generic  conditions  for  write-class 
access  rights.  Assume  file  doc.txt  has  classification 
Sensitive/Departmenl  and  integrity  label  Medium,  then 
EACL  for  this  file  can  be  specified  as: 


IDENTITY 

ACCESS  RIGHTS 

CONDITIONS 

#1 

TOKEN  TYPE 

access_id_ANIBODY 

pos_access_rights 

conf_write_above 

integr_write_below 

DEF.  AUTHORITY 

none 

system_manager 

system_manager 

system_manager 

VALUE 

none 

FILE :  write 

Sensiti  ve/Deprt  1 

Medium 

pos_access_rights 

conf_read_below 

system_manager 

system_manager 

FILE  :  read 

Sensitive/Deprtl 

Table  3. 


Note  that  in  the  example  above,  everybody  in  the  dis¬ 
tributed  system  can  get  read  or  write  access  to  the  file  if 
a  valid  credential  stating  the  appropriate  security  label  at¬ 
tribute  is  presented.  This  poses  a  requirement  that  security 
labels  be  unique  across  different  security  domains.  This  may 
not  be  easily  satisfied. 

A  possible  way  to  restrict  the  scope  of  security  labels  to  a 
particular  administrative  domain  is  to  specify  an  additional 
condition  such  as  location. 

10  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  presented  a  generic  authorization  mech¬ 
anism  that  supports  a  variety  of  security  mechanisms  based 
on  public  or  secret  key  cryptography.  The  mechanism  is 
extensible  across  multiple  applications  supporting  different 
operations  and  different  kinds  of  protected  objects.  Alter¬ 
native  implementations  may  be  chosen  for  underling  secu¬ 
rity  services  that  support  the  API.  By  extending  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ACLs  and  capabilities  with  conditions  on  authorized 
rights  we  are  able  to  support  a  flexible  distributed  autho¬ 
rization  mechanism,  allowing  applications  and  users  to  de¬ 
fine  their  own  access  control  policies  either  independently 
or  in  conjunction  with  centralized  authorization  and  group 
servers.  The  problem  of  policy  translation  is  addressed  by 
using  generic  or  application-specific  evaluation  functions. 
We  are  going  to  investigate  the  request  and  evaluation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  credentials.  The  assumption  that  all  relevant  cre¬ 
dentials  are  passed  for  evaluation  contradicts  privacy  re¬ 
quirements.  It  might  not  be  always  desirable  to  reveal  group 
membership  and  principal  attributes  up  front.  We  have  inte¬ 
grated  our  model  with  several  applications. 

11  Appendix 

We  use  the  Backus-Naur  Form  to  denote  the  elements  of 
our  policy  language.  Square  brackets,  [  ] ,  denote  optional 
items  and  curly  brackets,  {},  surround  items  that  can  repeat 
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zero  or  more  times.  A  vertical  line,  | ,  separates  alternatives. 
Items  inside  double  quotes  are  the  terminal  symbols. 

An  EACL  is  specified  according  to  the  following  format: 
eacl  ::=  {eacLentry} 
eacLentry  ::= 

access  Jd  {access  jd}  pos^access  .rights  {condition} 

{pos.access  .rights  {condition}}  | 
access  Jd  {access  jd}  neg.access  .rights 

access  jd  ::= 

access  jd.type  def_authority  value 

access  jd.type  ::= 

’’access  jd_HOST”  | 

’’access  jd.USER”  | 

’’access  jd.GROUP”  ] 

’’access jd.CA”  ] 

’’access  jd_APPLICATION”  1 
’’access  jd.  AN  YB  ODY” 

A  capability  is  defined  according  to  the  following  format: 
capability  ::= 

grantor  jd  pos.access  .rights  {condition} 

{pos.access .rights  {condiction}} 

grant  or  jd  ::= 

grantor  jd.type  def_authority  value 

grantor  jd.type  ::= 

”grantorjd_HOST”  | 

’’grantor jd.USER”  | 

’’grantorjd.GROUP”  | 

’’grantor jd.CA”  | 

’’grantor  jd_APPLICATION’’  ] 

’’grantor  jd_ANYB  ODY” 

pos .access  .rights  ::= 

”pos  .access  .rights”  def authority  value 
{”pos_access_rights”  def_authority  value} 

neg .access  .rights  ::= 

”neg .access  .rights”  def authority  value 
{”neg.access_rights”  def_authority  value} 

condition  ::= 

condition_type  def_authority  value 

condition_type  ::=  alphanumeric  .string 
def authority  ::=  alphanumeric  .string 
value  ::=  alphanumeric  .string 
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